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SIR, | 
1 UNDERSTAND from tolerably good aus 
1 thority, and you probably know by expe- 
tience, that it is the practice of ſome of the 
ſervants of government in this country, to 
mingle in private life with pisTiNGUuiSHED- 
PATRIOTIC CHARACTERS, not for the pur- 
pr only *of ſharing in ſocial enjoyments, 
ut with a view to ſeize whatever precious 
moments, and propitious opportunities _ 
occur, of ſoftening the ſeverity of a ſtri 
virtue, and detaching the friend of free- . 
dom from the cauſe of his country. If his 
. be leſs acceffible than his po- 
iteneſs, thoſe very dear private friends, be- 
come bitter and implacable public ene- 
mies, Their Enmity, however, does not 
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alter the ſmiling ſerenity of their coun- 


tenances; nor. does diſappointment diminiſh 
the aſſiduity of their cultivation. With the 
liberal policy, and the feeling moderation of 
Spaniſh Inquiſitors, they condeſcend ſtill to con- 
verſe with the opsTINATE HERETIC, Whom, 
deſpairing to reclaim, they have marked for 
perſecution; and tho' the faggots are piled, 
and the flames are kindling, by their order, for 
his deſtruction, yet they have his happineſs - 
much at heart, and expreſs the kindeſt con- 
cern for his felicity both here and hereafter. 
Such, Sir, are ſome of thoſe who aſſociate 
in private with the Secretary of the Wars 
CLbs, who mingle with the crowds to whom 
his hoſpitable gates are open, and who exhi- 
bit impoſing appearances, which might deceive 
a ſincerity more ſuſpicious than yours, and 
obtrude themſelves on an openneſs of heart 
and of manners leſs unreſcrved. Theſe are 
the men who employ the Iow retainers of 
their party ; who encourage the humble fol- 
lowers of a corrupt faction; to criminate the 
honourable motives of honourable men ; to 
villify the views of a virtuous aſſociation ; and 
to traduce and miſrepreſent the patriotic prin- 
eiples of a conſtitutional party. Nay more, 
Sir, lam groſsly indeed miſinſormed, it theſe 
Rt. Hon. companions of your ſports in the 
field, and of your pleaſures at the table, did 
not themfelves furniſh topics of abuſe, reviſe 
the performance, and correct the compofition 
of a pamphlet which lately made its appear- 
ance in the form of a letter addreſſed to you, 
as Secretary of the Whig Club; in which 
they have been pleaſed, with the moſt 
friendly and familiar good nature, to beſtow 
on you almoſt. every epithet that diſgraces 
2 and 
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and deny you almoſt every quality that adorns 
human nature. 

In truth, Sir, without being aware that 
their malignity was kindneſs- without appre- 
hending that ſcurrilous defamation was ap- 
plauſe, they have acted, without intending it, 
a friendly part: and more ſtrongly fortified 
by the manner of their attack, a character 
before impregnable to the affaults of detrac- 
tion. Your fame 1s now completely une- 
quivocal. It becomes the object of their 
calumny. If their arts could have ſeduced 
you to a'direliction of the conſtitution, or 


loofened your connection with thoſe true 


Friends of their country, who have embodied 
againſt Corruption, or {lackened your zeal in 


the purſuits of thoſe meaſures which tend to 


the ſafcty of your fovereign, and the ſecurity 
of your country ; or betrayed you into any acts 
of inconſiſtency with the character you have 
uniformly ſupported : your fame would 


not have been the ſubject of their negative 


© panegyric. No Praiſe can be ſo flattering to you 
as their Slander ; becauſe their avawed appro- 
bation might bring an highly RESPECTED NAME 
into contempt with your countrymen ; but 
when the Aſſertors of national ſervility—the 


Abettors of corruption—the Champions of the 


Marquis of Buckingham and his adminiſtra- 
tion revile your conduct, and decry your 


principles, we are then moſt convinced that 
no Taint has topched the one, and no Cor- 
ruption infected the other; and that you are 


not only CHASTE, but above the ſuſpicion, and 


beyond the poſſibility of becoming. a Ppraſti- 
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It may not be, Sir, a little time very badly 
miſpent to ſhew the authors of this pamphlet 
(for it is the joint work of more than one or 
two) that the tone of Power does not always 
accord with the voice of Reaſon: and it may be 
of ſome profit, to the good people, of this coun- 
try, to point out to them the falſehoods, and 
impoſtures, that glare through every line of a 
production which might without much impro- 
priety, be called the reading-made-eaſy of 
Slayery and Corruption. 

The ſcope is to diſparage the Wnis CLUB; 
to render Parliamentary integrity diſrepute- 
able; ta reconcile us to an wunbounded 
waſte of royal and national Revenue; to make 
us pleaſed with an unlimited Penſion Liſt ; and 
bring us into good humour, with the Po- 
lice and the Marquis of Buckingham. 

Such are the objects of a publication which 
almoſt carry their own refutation, on the bare 
ſtatement. It is my taſk, a ſorry one it 
is, and I almoſt bluſh at the meanneſs of 
ſtooping to it, to refute the unplaufible falla- 
cies which abound in this courtly  perfor- 
mance ; to demonſtrate to the Nation, that its 
intereſt is almoſt leſs injured by the acts; than 
its underſtanding is inſulted, by the adyo- 
cates of theſe abominable poſitions. It is a 
work of {ome charity in the intention, and 
may perhaps be of ſome utility hercafter in 
the execution, to furniſh an antidote againſt 
their poifons, and chaſtiſe thefe political 
Duacks who preſume to vend them to the peo- 
ple. Other Scribblers, who have not wholly loſt 
all ſenſe of public ſpirit, and who may be ſolli- 
cited by the ſucceſsful ſtupidity of incapable and 
halfwitted flateſmen, to debaſe a ſomewhat 
purer integrity, and proſtitute ſomewhat better 

parts 
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parts may be deterred from like exhibitions of 
their ingenuity, by the contempt and abhor- 
rence that muſt follow diſhoneſt exertion ; 
when they find that diſcovery is diſgrace,— 
that they will be pointed, at as the men, who 
endeavour to ſet up a /y/frmatical baſeneſs, as 2 
model of perfection; and citabliſh a profligacy 
of the worſt Rind upon principle. | 
In order to attack the refolutions of the 
' Whig Club, the Caſtle Pamlpheteers have re- 
courſe to an artifice equally innocent and in- 
genious. The language of the reſolutions is 
altered, and the forms which the Club gave 
them are diſtorted by a forgery more fantaſti- 
que than fanciful. The fadow is then com- 
bated as if it was a ſubſtance, and the fabrica- 
tions committed by themſelves are aſſailed 
even in their new ſhapes, with more vche- 
mence than ſucceſs, as if theſe phantoms 
were realities. A lye preceding, and made 
the ſource of enquiry, cannot end in ve- 
rity ; the ſtream of truth cannot be derived 
from the fountain of falſehood. _ IO, 
The real preamble, to the real reſolution of 
the Whig Club is as follows : 
„% Whereas under the circumſtances of our 
* renovated conſtitution we deem it ne- 
* ceſſary that a conſtant and unremitting 
«* watch ſhould be kept againſt every ſtep 
of encroachment upon thoſe rights 
* which have been lately re-eitabliſhed, 
* and for the ſafcty of which we cannot 
„ but apprehend more danger from an 
“ adminiſtration, which has already inh- 
“ dioully attempted to infringe them than 
* we ſhould from a Miniſtry formed of 
* thoſe men, under whoſe power and with 
* whole concurrence they were originally 
| « rcitorcd 
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c rcſtored to us, and whoſe principles we 
“ muſt approve, becauſe they are our 
„ own.” | 
| It is not unnatural], nor I hope unreaſonable 
bl in a People, recently releaſed from the fetters 
of an ignominious bondage, to look with ſome 
degree of ſuſpicion at a Faction, either in this, 
or the other country, who delighted to ſee us in 
chains, and who oppoſed with equal /nmanity 
and juſtice, every effort for our EMANCIPATION , 
| a Faion which at a very late period attempted, 
| by an inſidious offer ofproblematical advantages 
in commerce, to infringe our renovated rights, 
and ſtrangle our infant conſtitution in its cra- 
N dle. Abhorrence of a Faction with ſuch views, 
and of ſuch principles; who would recommit 
us to the fla very from which we have eſcaped, 
and redebaſe us, into the ſtate of humiliation 
above which we have lately been exalted ; 
abhorrence of ſuch men is a fentiment, which 
national prudence binds to the heart of nati- 
onal honor. We would not deſerve to be the 
ration we are, if we could regard ſuch men in 
11 either kingdom, with a moderate degree of 
* deteſtation. 
; Theſe men forming a great Faction in both 


1 kingdoms, poſſeſſing an unconſtitutional, be- 
. cauſe a ſecre; influence in the Cabinets, and 
leaning upon dangerous and corrupt ſupport 
in the Senates of both nations, are pointed at : 
as another numerous body with different views, 
and of directly oppoſite principles, are pointed 70, 
by the preamble to your reſolutions; and not 
as is falſely ſtated not any one, or two, Indivi- 
duals of either party in Great Britain or Ire- 
land. 
We ſhould be equally unworthy of the rank 
1 we hold amongſt nations—we would deſerve 
U to be placed, amongſt the baſeſt, and meaneſt of 
| mankind ; 
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mankind; if we could forget, or ceaſe to feel, 
the conduct towards us of this latter party in Great 
Britain, when the Friends of freedom were in- 
veſted with the power of the ſtate. With reſpect 
to us, let me aſk you, Sir, let me rather aſk the 
calumniators of You and your party, to what 
uſe, did the Whig miniſters, of England, apply 
their power. in the day of its plenitude? Did 
they conſider, the claims of Ireland to the 


rights of men; an inſult to the dignity, or an 


uſurpation on the power, of their omnipotent 
Parliament ? Did they pronounce the ardor of 
liberty, to be the flame of rebellion ? Did they 
decree the voice of freedom to be the clamour 
of treaſon? Did they fit out fleets to ravage 
your coaſts, and annihilate your commerce ? 
Did they commiſhon armies, to burn your 
towns, and maſſacre the inhabitants; or aſter 
extinguiſhing the /ights of your country in 
blood ſhed by the ſwords of the ruſſians, Did 
the expected humiliation of Iriſhmen, who 
could be abject enough to ſurvive the contelt, 
ſolace the pride of their miniſters; Or did 
the idea of forfeitures which might follow an 
unſucceſsful reſiſtance, ſollicit their avarice. 
No: when Ireland demanded her rights, the 
Whig miniſters of England, in contradiction 
to the principles, and practice, of their Prede- 
ceſſors and Succeſſors in office; and in oppo- 
ſition to the ſordid murmurs, of the ſelfiſn na- 
tion, they governed, ſurrendered without a 
ſtruggle, what they could not retain, with juſ- 
tice. The ſurrender was neither reluctant 
nor ungracious, nor qualified, nor reſtricted, 
as the caſtle writers in ſome part of the deſ- 
picable pamphlet, addreſſed to you, have pre- 
ſumed to term it: Ut was full and complete : 


It was made not only without an heſitating, 
half 
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half complying, aukwardneſs; but with 2 
manly and becoming grace, and with a libe- 
ral and an ingenuous benignity. God forbid 
1 ſhould aſſert, or even infinuate that our Li- 
berty was the gift of England or of any party 
in it. No, at the period of our emancipation, 
the ſpirit and the wiſdom of our Maw or In E- 
LAND and a few aſſociates, not unworthy ofhim, 
had pervaded, animated, enlightend the nation; 
The voice of Freedom was heard in the Senate, 
and we were all as one man convinced that life 
is diſgraceful without Liberty : The ſpirit of 
Liberty went abroad to the nation, and we were 


all as one man determined to redeem ourſelves 


from the diſhonour of a {laviſh dependance at 
any hazard, and we ſucceeded. 

But this 1 aſſert, that we owe to the Whigs 
of England, that our ſucceſs was not ſtained 
with blood, or even ſullied with a tear. 

When the preamble to your reſolution de- 


elares a diſtruſt of thoſe miniſters, and of that 


faction in cither kingdoms, whoſe raſhneſs and 
injuftice involved America, in the horrors of 
civil ſlaughter, for an humble affertion of mo- 
deſt rights; and diſhonoured the arms, when 
they diſmembered the empire, of Britain: and 
when it declares a confidence, in theſe mi- 
niſters, and in is party, to whoſe moderation, 

integrity, and regard for the general rights of 
mankind, we owe a peaceable, and unpur- 
chaſed, acknowled gment of our independence; 
L will be bold to ay that the language of your 
preample is uttered by the tongue, and ec- 


| chocd by the voice, of the nation. Ingra- 


titude is a weed, that does not take a dcep 
root, in the ſoil of Ireland. Nor is Ireland ſo 


blind, as to need the glaſſes of her enemies, to 
ſee 


* Mr, Grattan, 
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ſee her real intereſt. Is it her intereft, or diſ- 
advantage, that the aypRoveD Friends of the 
Iriſh conſtitution combine in . principle, ayd 
unite in effort, with the Friends, of the general 
freedom of mankind, in the fiſter kingdom, 
and diſclaim connection with thoſe, whoſe 
power, defeated in an attempt to ſubjugate 
America, muſt be deterred rather by timidity, 
than principle, from a like rafh experiment, on 
the liberties of Ireland. America cannot but 
Temember inthe triumph of her independence, 
that the glory of her ſucceſs, and the ſplendor 
of her victory, are darkened, by ſhades of ſor- 
row, for the untimely death of thouſands of 


her ſons ; and Ireland I hope never will forget, 


that, next to a gracious Providence, ſhe owes 
to the illuſtrious Leaders, of a virtuous party 
in Britain, that her conſtitution is ſecured at 
a leſs expence; that ſhe gathers the beſt fruits 
from the tree of liberty, without beholding the 
blood of her GRATTANS, her CHARLEMONTS, 
her LeinsTERs, or her ConoLLys at its roots. 
A connection with the Whigs of Britain, 
upon truly Whig principles, is a confederacy 
againſt ſlavery in ſubjects, and tyranny in 
kings; again{ vice in miniſters, and again 
corruption in ſenates; and againſt every prin- 
cipleor act that diſgraces, or afflicts mankind, or 
overturns or endangers liberty, the beſt and 
the only real foundation of human happi- 
neſs. Of ſuch a connection neither you nor 
your Club need be aſhamed : in ſuch 23 
neither you, nor your Club, need be ſtudious, 
to conceal, the object, of your enterprize. The 
bond of this connection is à unity of ſenti- 
ment, and, principle, not concealed, but avow- 
ed; not kept back or ſuppreſſed, but gloricd 


in, and publiſhed. 
* The 
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The v writers, Sir, of the filly pamphlet ad- 


dreſſed to you, in order to diſcredit the inſti- 
tution of the Whig Club of Ireland, affect to 


degrade your 3 with a great party in 
another kingdom, acting upon known, and 


ſimilar, principles, into à perſonal, and pri- 


vate combination with a SINGLE INDIvIDUAL. 


- belonging to that party; and to conſider the 
publication of your principles, not as a de- 


claration of war againſt corruption in the ge- 


neral, and againſt the parties in both coun- 


tries who practice and profeſs it; but againſt 


4 gentlemau or two in this and in that king- 


dom, who have been at the head, and may 
be ſhortly at the tail of the Tory party, or 
perhaps at the tail of the Whigs, if they ſin- 
cerely repent, promiſe to amend, and recant 
their errors in the face of à national congre- 


| gation. 


They have taken a wrong meaſure of the 


Aufi if they ſuppoſe the Whigs of 
Ireland either the followers, or the leaders, of 


the Whigs in England. Thoſe of our coun- 


try, as well as theſe of England, proceed upon 
ſure, becauſe upon known, grounds. Profef- 


ſing the ſame political faith, and believing i in 
the ſame creed, the Whigs of both countrics 


are equally the loyal ſubjects of their com- 


mon ſovereign, and the true friends of con- 
ſtitutional freedom in their reſpective ſtates. 
The declared principle of union is previous 
concurrence, and future co-operation ; not im- 

plicit adoption, or ſervile dependance. b 
Writers ingenious beyond meaſure and rea- 
ſoners no leſs acute, are theſe pamphleteers who 
aver that the Whigs of Ireland have ſold 
themſelves to the Whigs of England, or to 
any Whig of England, Aﬀeryeration coſts 
| nothing 
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nothing, except the, diſgrace of an untruth, 
when the affirmation happens to be falſe. As 
well might theſe exquiſite refiners, of caſtle 
logic, affirm, that the Proteſtants of Ireland, 
becauſe they are Proteſtants, have ſold their 
conſciences and co-operation to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and prove the aſter- 
tion Socratically, but in a more conciſe and 
convincing way, than Socrates in his day could 


have proved a propoſition. For inftance, Are 


ye not Proteſtants ? Do you not agree with the 
good Arch-biſhop, in the articles of his reli- 
gious faith, and read and believe as lie does 
in the Bible? Therefore have ye not ſold 
yourſelves to him? | a 

Equally true, happy, and concluſive is the 
aſſertion, that the Whigs of Ireland have, un- 
der the banners, of one of the leadefs of the 
Whig party, in England, condeſcended to ar- 
ray themſelves againſt the temporary Idol of 
Tory veneration, and taken up arms againſt a 


Angle Perſon, at preſent at the head of Adminiſtra- 


tion. It is the idolatry, not the idol; the ſuper- 
ſtition, not the image; the principles, not the 
perſons of the Facton, that the Whig inſtitution 
condemns and would wiſh to reform; and if 
the extirpation of radical vice be impracti- 
cable, if the reformation of hardened, habi- 


tual, profligacy be impoſlible, it muſt be the 


wiſh of every rational Iriſhman, as well as 
of the Whig Club, the foremoſt in rank, in 


fortune, in talents and in virtue, amongſt the. 


men of Ireland; that whilſt Ireland has any 
intereſt in the preſervation of the Britiſh 


conſtitution, or any regard for the proſperity 


of the Britiſh nation, that the helm of the 
principal veſſel, ſo long as we float together, 
an 


8. 8, 
and embark bur joint ſtock, on the ſame voy- 
age, ſhould be taken out of the hands of any 
perſon, who, by principle, is an enemy to, and, 
would wiſh to deſtroy, as opportunity enabled 
him, the moſt valuable part of the cargo. If 
any man avows and acts upon principles ma- 
nifeſtly mean and palpably pernicious ; the 
Whigs of both countries, the Honeſt, and' the 
Wiſe, of both countries, muſt wiſh to wreſt 
power, out of hands, in which that power, 7 
confiſtenty be preſerved, can be productive of 
nothing, but detriment, and diſhonor, to both 
kingdoms. And it is equally their wiſh, that 
the power of the ſtate, ſnould be lodyed, in the 
hands of thoſe, and thoſe men only, who are 
worthy of the truſt, thoſe who have manifeſted 
themſelves, both in principle, and in practice, 
the ableſt Directors of the intereſts of the Em- 
pire, and in office and out of office the faith- 
ful and vigilant Guardians of the ſacred rights 
of the people. ts | 
Thave read over, and over, again, the pream- 
ble to the reſolutions of your Club, and cannot 
diſcover by a cloſe and repeated inſpection of 
It, that it aſſerts as a principle; . firſt, Mat an 
Adminiſtration formed under Mr. Pitt is more dan- 
gerous to Ireland, than an Adminiſtration, deriving 
under Mr. Fox. | | | 
I would be ſorry, Sir, to be under a real ne- 
ceſſity of vindicating the Whig Club from the 
'meanneſs of ſtooping to fo inglorious a con- 
teſt, or the folly of aſſerting ſo filly a principle. 
Their preamble is a leſſon of virtue to poſte- 
rity, and of prudent precaution to the preſent 
generation. It declares nothing more than 
this, that Men who have attempted to injure 
Hur conſtitution, are objects of our ſuſpicion 
;and diſtruſt; that Men under whoſe _ 
en an 
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and with whoſe concurrence, we emancipated 
our country, are the Objects of our attach- 
ment and conhdence. It names no Individual, 
and uſes terms too general, and comprehenſive 
to be applied, excluſively, to any particular 
perſon. Mr. Pitt is too ſmall a mark to be fired 
at, by an army, of conſtitutional Soldiers. It 
would be ridiculous to point even a ſingle 
cannon of the Whig Battery, againſt a fol:tary 
Sparrow, on the Houſe top. I beg pardon of 
the chaſte Youth for this perhaps ingorrect al- 
luſion, and I hope his platonic Friends, of the 
ſofter ſex, will forgive the indecency, and the 

injuſtice, of the compariſon. 
But, Sir, whilſt I diſclaim, en behalf of the 
Whig Club, the comment of the court, on the 
reamble, and deny that by fair, or any, but 2 
wiltully falſe, conſtruction, ſuch a poſition can 
be extracted, from any part of their reſoluti- 
ons, yet I do not relinquiſh the poſition itſelf 
as either untrue, or indefenſible. On the con- 
trary I aſſert, and I think I have proved already, 
and ſhall prove more fully hereafter, that the 
only adminiſtration, in which Mr. Fox fu 
tained a principal part, was of eſſential adyan- 
tage, to the intereſts of Ireland. Upon what 
merits, or graces to this country, does Mr. 
Pitt reſt his claims to our gratitude and eonfi- 
dence ? What fignal ſervice has he rendered 
us? What benignity even of intention, has 
appeared in his tranſactions with us? TE 
COMMERCIAL PRoposITlIons ? Were the na- 
tion unwiſe in not accepting this gracious 
boon at the price ſet upon it by Mr. Pitt—im- 
provident in not receiving a fettered com- 
merce in exchange for an abandoned conſti- 
tution ? Though Mr. Pitt acted as ate Bro- 
ker, and rather dictated than propoſed the 
conditians 
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tonditions of the ſale, we decjined the pur- 
chaſe, when mercantile poverty was to be 
bought, by a ſurrender, of national indepen- 
dence. Since that day Mr. Pitt's popularity 
has lain upon the ground, cold, and lifeleſs. 
Shall we raiſe the frozen Adder from the earth, 
—ſhall we lay it cloſe to our compaihonate 
hearts, and cheriſh it into a new exiſtence, by 
the vivyfying warmth, of our boſoms ? The, 
venom, of the noxious Reptile, would return 
with its vigour: the ſting of death would 
be the grateful reward of hoſpitable reanima- 
210N: 

After the attempt to obtrude theſe infamous 
propoktions, the fetters of our commerce, and 
the chains, of our conſtitution, the Minions 
of the miniſter who forged, and endeavoured, 
to faſten them on us, have the forehead to 
aſk you, with a menacing inſolence, and as if 
# ſort of triumph, was to follow the anſwer ; 
Do you aſſert, that an Adminiſtration formed 
under Mr. Pitt, is more dangerous to Ireland, 
than an Adminiſtration, deriving under Mr. 
Fox? The dignity of the Whig. Club does not 
deſcend to notice, or to name, any particular 
puppet of the corrupt Faction now in power. 
But though you, Sir, do not anſwer ; the peo- 
ple of Ireland, reply to this impudent interro- 
gation, in the athrmative. The people of 
Ireland could not balance long between the 
two candidates, if a recollection of liberal 
magnanimity on the one hand, and a remem- 
brance of actual inſult, and of intended injury 
on the other, make due impreſſions on their 
hearts, and underſtandings. If their voice 
could decide the election of their Sovereign, 
the Bil of England, would not be the Prime 
Miniſter of the Empire. | . 

The 
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I be Caſtle ſeribes have literary ſtolen other 
| . from your preamble, for the, articlcs 
they have run away with, are not to be found in 
the place from whence they were ſaidto be ta- 
ken. Theſe ſcribblers interrogate without mer- 
cy, and without end. Let me alſo aſk queſtions; 
In what part of the preamble to the reſolu- 
tions of the Whig Club, or in what part of the 
reſolutions, do the following aſſertions ap- 
ear? 

Second, That Mr. Fox in conceding the right 
of external legiſlation to Ireland, concurred alſo in 
the principle of that conceſſion. 

Third, That you (the Secretary of the Ihis 
ub, and the Chl itſelf) approve the principles 
of Mr. Foy and huis aſſociates, becauſe they are your 


Wn. 

Whilſt the eyes of theſe fanciful Authors, 
'were in a fine phrenzy rolling, their imagi- 
nations bodied forth, the forms of things un- 
known, and gaye to airy nothings, a local ha- 
bitation, and a name. But where is the local 
habitations of the above airy nothings to be 
found —In the Caſtle-pamphlet, not in the 
Preamble to your reſolutions. The Bee obey- 
ing the inſtinct, and exereiſing the induſtry, 
of its Divine Director, collects honey from 
weeds : but human Inſects, under an impulic 
leſs celeſtial, and with an application indefa- 
tigably malignant, 5 to extract poi- 
ſon from flowers. I pity, Sir, the poor Crea- 
tures, who could have ſettled, and worked, ſo 


long, and ſo laboriouſly, on the reſolutions of 


the Whiz Club; and yet at the end of all 
their toil, and all their time, could draw no- 
thing, from them, but fanciful, and foolith, 
chimeras of their own creation. 

Although it will plainly appear, by com- 


paring the ro afſertions with the pREAMBLE 
and 
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and the reſolutions, of the Whig Club, that the 
former, are not diſcoverable in, the latter; 
x yet I wiſh to give theſe authors, the full bene- 
| nt of their fabrication. On the ground they 
| have marked out for themſelves, they are to 
be met; with the weapons in their hands, I 
might emphatically ſay they have forged, are 
they to be encountered, and worſted. | 
To my plain underſtanding nothing can be 
clearer than this, that the conceſſion of -a 
right, not only implies, but expreſſes, a con- 
currence of the Party conceding, in the prin- 
ciple of the conceſſion. For their purpoſe 
theſe ingenious writers could not have ſelect- 
ed, from the moſt ample vocabulary, a more 
. unfortunate language. Mr. Fox in conceding 
the power of external legiſlation to Ireland as 
a right, muſt have concurred in the principle, 
of the conceſhon, or the ſtatute which de- 
clares, and records, it, is nonſenſe. For other- 
wile, it would he a concefſion of expediency, 
or neceſſity, or upon any other ground in 
which the Power might be furrendered, and 
the right retained. But in an acknowledge. 
ment of the ricnT to a Power, and in the 
furrender of this Power; the power and the 
1 principle, are ſurrendered together; and the 
Ef conceſſion of the one as à right, is, in terms, 
1's and as ſtrongly, as words can make it, a con- 
il | curre nce in the other. 
x 


If men will attempt to write upon any fub- 
ject, without underſtanding the language, and 
blend in the ſame admirable compoſition, an 
j ignorance of their mother tongue, with treache- 
ry to their native country, their political blaſ- 
lf phemy will be leſs a prejudice to the srArx, 
1 than their graphical errors, a misfortune to 
J. their Readers, if they happen to have any. 
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From the third aſſertion made, for the Whig 


Club, but not by the Whig Club, (viz. That - 
yon approve the printiples of Mr. Fox, and his afſo- 


ciates, becauſe they are your own) is drawn a:num- 
ber of inconcluſive deductions, and upon it 
are built many attempts, at arguments, which 


cannot be more truly deſcribed than in the 


very words of the pamphlet. For once I will 
| borrow from it, and call them à combination of 
unfounded aſſertion, and falſe inference, of wicked miſ- 
repreſentation and wretched logic. 

In travelling through their pamphlet, from 
the ſamples furniſhed by the three or four 
firſt pages, I expected to meet an abun- 
dance of abſurdity in every perch of my 
road; but in this part I met, and was ſhock- 


ed at meeting, ſomething, very little, if at all 
ſhort, of high treaſon. Whither an exhorta- 


tion in print, to the moſt illuſtrious” of the 
Nobility, and to the moſt eminent and popu- 
lar of the Gentry of Ireland, 10 beat the alarm, 


to ſound the trumpet, and ſummon the Volunteers of 


Ireland to the landard f reſiſtance, be high trea- 
ſon or not, or a hmple miſdemeanor only, I 
leave to the better eonſideration, and judgment 
of his Majeſty's Attorney and: Sollicitor Ge- 
neral. If ſuch an act be puniſhable in a legal 
manner, I have no doubt, (you ſmile, Sir, 
I ſay, I have little doubt, theſe gentlemen 
will do their duty. Compaſſion for drunken- 


neſs, or their pity of phrenzy, may perhaps 


avert, or ſuſpend the infliction of exemplary 
puniſhment. Whither the law officers of the 


crown will, or will, not notice and proſecute 


this offence; I haye done my part as a good 
Subject; I ſhew them where to find the words, 
and hint (for I cannot, for obvious reaſons, 
ſpeak out) how to diſcover the writers. The 


words, with others of high aggravation, are 
1 


(08.3 
to be found in the fourth page of a Letter, 
addreſſed to the Rt. Hon. Thomas Conolly, 


Sec. of the Whig Club, printed by Porter, 
No. 12, Skinner-row, and ſaid, believed, and 


capable of being proved, to be written jointly 


by a Rt. Hon. Gentleman, a Privy Counſellor, 
highin the confidence of Adminiſtration, and 


two very new, yet, highly promoted, members 
of the preſent Parliament. The boldneſs of 
their expreſſions, is a proof, that their ſituation 


is ſheltered by ſomething, more powerfully: 


protective, than innocence, and their frequent, 


and groſs ' freedoms, with truth and common 


ſenſe, convince me, that their reſpective edu- 


cations, either in the camp, the courts, or the 


ſenate, have been wrought up to the higheſt 
degree of accompliſhment, and are gentle- 
-manly in the extreme. 


To preach Sedition to a quiet, and recom- 


-mend rebellion to a loyal people, is a new 


thing in the Servants of the Crown, and is cu- 


rious for its novelty. Such men in office, are 
admirably fitted, to preſerve unweakened, and 
uninjured, the delicate bond, which at preſent 


connects the two kingdoms." If they happen 


to eſcape legal proſecution, and puniſhment, 
and were in the cool poſſeſſion of their facul- 


ties, when they wrote and publiſhed, I truſt 
they will receive, in due time, proper acknow- 
ledgments from the countries which gave them 
birth, and from the Sovereign who. entruſted 
them with power; and that both the King, and 
the kingdoms, will unite. in devoting to diſ- 
grace, and marking with abhorrence, theſe in- 
cendiaries, the common enemies of both. 

I cannot quit this ſubject, without remark- 
ing, that the virtue of moderation is unknown 


to a Faction, who can entertain, and reconcile 
frantic 
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frantic ſpeculations of refiſtance, with an ab- 
ject degree of practical ſervility, and talk in a 

more raiſed ſtrain, than ſober, and ſenſible 

patriots think warrantable ; and yet act with 

vigour in every dirty drudgery, and engage in 
the execution of every unprincipled, and pro- 

fligate, plan, with the eager meanneſs of the 

molt corrupt , and contemptible, courtier. 

It is the glory of the Whig Club, to differ 
upon this point, as on every other, from the 
advocates of adminiſtration. Loyalty to their „ 
ſovereign, is impreſſed no leſs ſtrongly, on the 
front of their reſolutions, that a true attach- 
ment to their country and its conſtitution. 
They diſtinguiſh well, and wiſely, between the 
equity and beneficence of their royal maſter, 
and the corruption, the incapacity, and the ini- 
quity of ſervants; who, under the ſhelter of his 
ſacred name, and by an abuſe of his delegated 

authority, meditate deſigns, and attempt acts, 
hoſtile to the conſtitution of one, and adverſe 

to the intereſts of both, kingdoms. To oppoſe 

and defeat theſe acts, upon rational grounds, 

and by conſtitutio nal means, without recur- 
ing, as courtiers adviſe, to the innocent and 

laudable expedient of rebellion; To penetratę 

and diſconcert thoſe deſigns, by an unremitted 

vigilance, in their poſt, and by a cautions ob- 

ſervance of the enemy's motions, has been hi- 

therto the part acted, and the character ſuſ- 

tained, by the Whig Club; the newly raiſed, 

but well diſciplined centinels of our conſtitu- 

tion. The arrogance of a haughty, the teme- 

rity of a raſh, the corruption of a wicked mi- 
niſter, and of the faction, who promote his 

views, ſupport his meaſures, and are infected 

with his vices, are kept in check by theſe 
out- poſts of the conſtitutional army; and 

- therefore 
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therefore, the inſtitution of the Whig Club 
has incurred, and deſerves the ſincere hatred, 
and the unclean calumnies, not only of him, 
who in another country pronounces the ſen— 
tence of death, but of thoſe in this, who fit 
the cord to the neck of our liberty. Theſe 
vile betrayers of national honor, theſe ab- 


' horred executioners of our vital freedom; 


who meaner, and greedier, than the elder bro- 
ther of the Patriarch, have ſold, not only their 
own, but the birth rights of their brethren, for 
a meſs of pottage, are naturally enough en- 
flamed with reſentment, againſt an affocia- 
tion, which detects, and expoſes their infamy; 
which a little obſtructs, and a little diſappoints, 
their honeſt avarice, and their patriotic am- 
bition. In the deſperacy of their eowardice, 
they become the valiant allies: in the exaſpe- 
ration of a frantic rage ; they become the pru- 
dent adyiſers, of thoſe they wiſh to deſtroy; 
and eagerly propoſe to us, to overthrow the 
ſtate, for the ſecurity of freedom ; to ſprinkle, 
I preſume for the ſake of perſonal ſafety, the 
ſhrine of the conſtitution, with the blood of 
Citizens, and oppy/e the defigns of Mr. Pitt, not 
with Reſolutions, but by Arms. 

I ought to apologize to you, Sir, for de- 
taining you ſo long, on this pious exhortation 
to rebellion. Let us turn to what follows it 
in their pamphlet. Let me ſuppoſe what is 
not fact, that the preamble to your Reſoluti- 
ons expreſſes, what theſe ingenious gentic- 
men compel it to aſſert; will the aſſertions, 
according to their own ſtatement, warrant 
the ſtrange, the puerile abſurdities ; the crude 


inconcluſive nonſence they have deduced from 
them. 


Suppoſe 


tian 


Suppoſe you do approve, andIbelieve you do, 
moſtheartily, Mr. Fox's political principles, does 
it follow, that his principles are the rule of your 
political faith? There is a ſtandard in Eng- 
land, to which' Mr. Fox refers his principles, 
and by which they may be meaſured; I mean 
the Articles of political belief, reſolyved by the 
Whig Club of England, to be the general rule 
of conduct, to all the Members of the Inſti- 
tution. The doctrine of this Club, is the 
foundation of his faith. The principles which 
he profeſſes, and which we admire, are eaſily 
known, by a reference to their ſtandard. Has 
the conſtitutional Orthodoxy, of this patrio- 
tic Greed, proclaimed by its Members, of 
whom Mr. Fox is one, to the Nation, and 
Publiſhed to the World, been queſtioned and 
condemned, by any writer of any name, in 
any Country of the Earth? Had your puny 
Aſſailants impeached the purity. of this Creed, 
had they pointed out any error in it, inconfil- 


tent with the ſpirit, or the letter of the Con- 


ſtitution: Had they ſhewd it to be in any 
way repugnant to the reaſon, or incompati- 
ble with the rights, of any order of the Com- 
munity ; they might then, both with more 
ſafety, as well as with more decency, pro- 
ceed to abuſe the Iriſh Whig Club, for its 
conformity in principles to the Engliſh. 

No, Sir, the Caſtle Pamphleteers ſtrike in- 
to a new path. They affect to impute to us, 
principles we diſclaim, and load us, with a re- 
ſponſibility for offences, we never individu- 
ally, or collectively, committed ; and alledged 
by themſelves to be committed by another. 
Though we are neither anſwerable ſor the 
ſuppoſed crimes, nor entitled to the real glory 
of Mr. Fox's conduct, as a public man, let 

us 
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us examine the dark tranſgreſſions, charged 
upon him; and we will find .that thoſe fins, 
are the ſhining merits of the illuſtrious cha- 


racter they glorify now, and will immortalize 
with poſterity, fo long, as the Britiſh Conſti- 


tution ſhall have a name, and the Friends of 
Freedom watch over, and preferye its inva- 


luable exiſtence. 
The loſs of America is charged upon Mr. 
Fox. His bill for the regulation of the Eait 


India Company, is afſerted to have been pre- 


pared with a view to eſtabliſh party power, 
and to admit, as a principle, that it is allowable 


to invade the moſt facred Charters, to ufurp an immenſe 


patronage, and to make a partition of the executive. 
His CoarrTion with lord North, is confidered 
as a high crime. So his denial of the right of 
external legiſlation in this country ;—and his 
aſſertion, that the Prince of Wales, upon the 
incapacity of the King, had a right to aſſume 


the Government. This ſtring of offences, in 
ſtrangling Mr. Fox's political reputation, is 


to perform another duty, and execute the 
conſtitutional character of all Iriſhmen in 


gerieral, who put no truſt in Caſtle Creeds ; 


and in particular, of that dangerous and ob- 
noxious body, called the Whig Cluh. 

The real authors of the American war, are 
now well known. Upon them, and upon them 
only, is the Joſs of America to be charged. 
It is alſo now well underſtood, and was at 
the time, more than ſurmized, that Lord 
North, whoſe talents were much fuperior, 
but whoſe influence was nothing, acted but 
a ſecondary part; and condeſcended to carry 
into execution, what others, of much more 
humble abilities, thought proper to dictate. 


Without the dignity, of acting the principal 
part 


5 


part in this horrible tragedy, and being the 
chief, even in a ſcene of flagitious wicked- 
neſs; his conduct, with regard to the war, 
was equally criminal; with reſpect to himſelf, 
was more meanly ſcandalous, than that of 
any of the Prime Movers, and Adviſers. Not- 
withſtanding his late coalition, as 'tis called, 
with another party, who diſſuaded, oppos'd, 
and at laſt, extinguiſhed this cruel, inhu— 
man, ſanguinary, impolitic, and unconſtitu- 
tional war; Notwithſtanding his merit in 
diſcontinuing a part, and deſerting a party, 
which had deluged one quarter of the globe 
with blood, and brought the greateſt Empire 
in the other, to the brink of deſerved de- 
ſtruction; and notwithſtanding the atone- 
ment, he has endeavoured, and is endeayour- 
ing, to make to mankind, and to his country, 
by a devotion of his intereſt, and talents to 
conſtitutional ſervices, under the direction of 
the beſt and wiſeſt men in Britain; yet, am 
not I, nor can you, Sir, be diſpoſed to exte- 
nuate his guilt, or draw a veil over vices, that 
avert our eyes from human nature, with diſ- 
guſt and abhorrence. His name will be never 
uttered in America, without exccration, or in 
England, with eſteem. Even the grave, the 
refuge of the unfortunate, will be no aſylum 
to him, from infamy. When ever HisTory 
mall meditate a record, of this name, and a 
deſcription of this character, ſhe will. place 
herſelf midway, between two quarters of the 
globe: Looking at Europe, ſhe will ſee where 
its beſt limb was torn from the bleeding 
body of Britain: Turning her eye, to the 
Weſtern Hemiſphere, ſhe will behold, with 
the anguiſh of a parent, in America, the mo- 


numents of Warren, and Montgomery; and 
if 
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if a drop of their ſacred blood, ſhall remain 
upon the fields, where they fell, in this will 
ſhe dip her pen, and with its colour, will ſhe 
tinge” the features of his character; the reci- 
tal of his actions, and the repetition of his 
very name. 

Far different from thechaſte ſtyle, and 
impartial voice of hiſtory, are the pen, and 
the tone of thoſe upper, or under-lings in 
party, or in office, who can utter, nay, write, 
and even print and publiſh, an univerſally 
known lye, without bluſhing at their baſeneſs. 
To place, in the ſame ranks, and upon the 
ſame ſide, the Man, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
at the head of the adverſe Party; and, in cye- 
ry ſtage, and upon every occafion, from its 
commencement to its concluſion, fought 
againſt this opprobious War, is a ſtrain of 
aſſertion, not to be equalled in audacious 
intrepidity; and proves the aſſertor to be 
equally devoid of trvth, and inſenfible to 
thame. Would any man ſuppoſe, that nr, 
who had uniformiy, from its commence- 
ment, to its concluhon, oppoſed the Ame- 
rican war; who had ſuggeſted, and ſupport- 
ed, moderate and healing meaſures; who 
abroad, with incredible labour, and with un- 
tired, and perpetually exerted efforts, and in 
the Houſe, with an encrgetic, irreſiſtahle, and 
almoſt divine eloquence, ſtruggled againſt 
the injuſtice, the inexpedience, the impru- 
dence of the conteſt, who had repeatedly 
demonſtrated, to the national Repreſenta- 
tives, and to the Nation, the ruin that 
would follow, to the Engliſh conſtitution, 
even if Britain had ſucceeded; and the equal- 


ly certain, and irreparable loſs of ſtrength, - 


of revenue, and territory, if ſhe failed: I re- 
_ peat, 
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peat, Sir, would any one ſuppoſe, that ſuch 
a man, acting ſuch a part ſo long, ſo con- 
ſiſtently, ſo gloriouſly, could be accuſed by 
any, but a fool, or 'a madman, of being a 
ſharer with Lord North, either in the cauſe 
of the war, or the conſequent calamities. 
The falſehood is ſo apparently a falſchood, 
and ſo univerſally known to be untrue, that 
I almoſt deſpiſe myſelf for not having ſcorn- 
ed to take notice of it. How could he de- 
fraud the real Authors of our common na- 
tional Calamities—the real contrivers of the 
diſmemberment of the Empire——the real 
blood-bolter'd Conſpirators againſt the Rights 
of Mankind—why cheat. them of their moie- 
ty of that glory, to which they have, all their 
Joint, and moſt juſt claims, and confer it on 
Mr. Fox, who has not, and pretends not, a 

title to any ſhare in this heritage of Tories. 
But, why are the noble perſonages, who 
really concurred, and co-operated with Lord 
North, I will not ſay adviſed, and directed 
him, at that period, robbed of their portion of 
praiſe? Why is the full half of that honor, to 
which they have ſo much a better claim, trans- 
ferred, without any ſhadow of right, to Mr. 
Fox? Where are the ThurLoes, the IEXkINx- 
SONS, the GERMAINES, the HiLisBoROUGHs, of 
that auſpicious æra, of our national juſtice, 
of our political renown, and of our martial 
glory? Why do not theſe modeſt, and meri- 
torious characters, come forward, and receive 
from the eloquent advocates of an honeſt 
party, the juſt meed, of well-earned ap- 
plauſe. Alas! the foldier and the ſtateſman 
is dead in Germaine. He, who would not ad- 
vance in Germany, and muſt retreat from 
America, is no more. Peace, (for he loved 
at 
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it) to his Manes. The reputations of the reſt 
have been long fince Jefandt, have been in- 
terred with the body of Polonius, under the 

back ſtairs of the Palace, and you may noſe 
them in the: lobby. Their carcaſſes fill oc- 
cupy the court; and their ſpirit, once fo fatal 
to the union of the Empire, and now fo hoſ- 
tile and menancing to the concord of its re- 
maining parts, breathes through a fadtious 
Adminiſtration, formed under their auſpices, 
and headed by a Pupil of their (inſtruction. 
Let Ireland beware. Let England look to her 
Miniſters. The fingle name of Pitt, is too 
flight a ſcreen, to ſhut from our eyes, the 
names of the other right, truſty, and well- 
beloved Couſins and Counſellors ; whaſe voice, 
in the Cabinet, is ſtronger, and whoſe ſecret 
influence, is more potent, than the nominal 
prime Miniſters; and whilſt we ſee them 
round the Council Table, and near the ear 
of Majeſty, the extremities of the Empire, - 
remember America, and tremble for Ire- 
land! 

In the ſecond edition, of this maſterly per- 
formance, I dare to ſay, that the Rt. Hon. and 
Hon. Authors, will ſcarcely repeat ſo fooliſh 
a falſehood, and charge the loſs of America, on 
Mr. Fox, or his Aſſociates, the Whigs of England 
or Ireland. Another aſſertion, equally untrue 
and ungrounded, will alſo, I think, diſap- 
pear; viz. That they, (Mr. Fox and Lord North) 
forget, and conſole "4 ferrows, for the mighty loſs 
of America, in the ſpeculative partition of India; 
and project a compenſation for the diminution of the 
Empire, by the robbery of the Prerogattve. 

In order to ſhew, how very deſtitute of 
truth this charge is, and, in order to give a 

littlg, 
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the remnant of the human race, which had 


8 
little information, to thoſe very gentlemen, 
who write upon ſubjects, they appear not to 
underſtand; it may be neceflary to ſtats 
ſhortly and truly, the reſpective conducts of 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, with regard to the re- 
gulation of the Eaſt; and you and they, if 
they pleaſe, will judge upon the compariſon, 
which was more, for the honor and adyantage 
of the Empire, and which, more agreeable 
to the principles and ſafety of the Conſtitu- 
EE: tte | 
If We are to credit, all parties in England, 
the diſorders of Ifidla, had riſen to an alarm- 
ing height. Regulation was loudly called for, 
by the univerſal voice of the nation, to check 
chartered murders, and reſtrain chartered ta- 
pine. Ruffians, red with the blood, and rich with 
the plunder, of a meek, and unoffenſive people, 
had returned ih crowds, and in trlumph to Eng- 
land, imported amongſt a nation, not wholly 
degenerated, their crimes, their vices, and 
their wealth; and exhibited a ſpectacle, which 
filled with diſguſt and horror, thoſe Engliſh- 
men, who had not yet loſt. all fenſe of Britiſh 
dignity, and retained ſome reſpect for the 
virtues of their forefathers. To put a ſtop to 
enormities in the Eaſt, which exceeded the 
limits of all Known, and abhorred exceſſes 
in any other quarter of the globe, to protect, 
in this once populous and extenſive country, 


ſurvived the mültitudes, who had ſunk under 
the mercileſs exactions, or the ſanguinary 
cruelty df the Company's ſervants; it became 
neceflary, as well for the' ſafety of the State, 
as the credit of the Nation, to ſtrip the Com- 
pany, not ſo much of theif rights, as of 
their power, to abuſe what they called their 
| E 2 | rights, 
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rights, to the diſgrace of the Britiſh name, 
and of human nature, and to the ruin of the 
richeſt, remaining branch of the Commerce 
and Revenue of the Empire. It is abſurd to 
call inhumanity, a right; injuſtice, a, right; 
or, cruelty, the right of any man, or any 
body of men: It is impious, to call ſuch rights 
ſacred. 

However ſacred as they were, Mr. Fox 
thought the interference of the Legiſlature, 
neceſſary for their regulation, and Mr. Pitt 
adopting his Idea in part, and pilfering at 
leaſt, the outline of his plan, laid the axe to 
the very root of thoſe chartered rights. 

All informed men, of all parties, Whig and 
Tory, and all men tinctured with humanity, or 
Juſtice, of alldeſcriptions, concurred in thinking 
the exiſtence of thoſe ſacred chartered rights in- 
compatible with the ſafety of the ſtate; and their 


- annihilation of eſſential neceſſity to the proſ- 


erity of the community. This I infer, as well 
from the bill, propoſed by Mr. Fox, and re- 
jected, as from the bill, propoſed by Mr. Pitt, 
and pafſed. By both bills, a certain patro- 
nage, and certain powers, were to be taken 
out of the hands of the Eaſt India Company, 
and ' veſted elſewhere. In the violation, as 
tis called, of the Chartered Rights, both bills 


agreed. But, in whoſe hands were that Pa- 


tronage, and thoſe powers to be lodged, with 
moſt emolument to the State, with leaſt dan- 


ger of abuſe Abroad, and with moſt ſafety to 


the Conſtitution at home, was the queſtion, 

upon which the two Parties, and their Leaders, 
differed, and generated the material, and 1 
would be warranted to ſay, the only real dit- 
ference between the two iyſtems. we 
| | it 
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If it was referred, to cool reaſon, and im- 
partial juſtice, to decide upon this queſtion, 
one would think, it could not admit of a long 
cxamination, or of much dithcult reſearch, 
to diſcover, to whom' this patronage belong- 
ed; and decree, in whoſe hands, ſo great, fe 
momentous a pledge, of national proſperity, 
ſhould be depoſited. 

It was Mr. Fox's idea, that, as it belonged to 
the Nation, it ſhould be placed in truſtees, 
choſen by the nation, examinable at all times 
by, and reſponſible to the National Aﬀembly, 
for their conduct, in the diſcharge of a truſt, 
and the exerciſe of an office, ſo arduous and 
important. Commiſſioners were named, to 
whom envy could ſcarcely except; men of 


the higheſt rank, of the moſt affluent for- 


tunes, of matured experience, and of unble- 
miſhed integrity; ſelected with a ſevere 
attention to theſe qualifications, from both 
Houſes of Parliament. I will mention one 
of them. The Earl of Fitz-William, the heir 
of the Marquis of Rockingham's immenſe 
eſtates, and the true repreſentative of his il- 
Juſtrious virtues, public and private, was to be 
at the head of this Board. 

From an eſtabliſhment, ſo conſtituted, it 


was ſcarcely poſſible for the moſt ſharp, and 


prying jealouſy to extract food for its fuſpi- 
cion, or malignity itſelf, to collect a ſingle 
material for cenſure. If abuſe enſued, Par- 
liamentary Enquiry was ready to detect, and 


Parliamentary Power prepared to puniſh. It 


probable, that the wiſeſt men in the Empire 
could groſsly miſtake their duty; it pollible, 
that the moit exalted characters in the nation, 
exalted, not by their rank and fortune only, 
but (a more noble and diyine pre- we by 
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their talents, and their virtues; if ſuch men 
could ſtoop, to a dirty, and deſpicable de- 
linquency, the Parliament was at hand to re- 
trieve their errors, or to ſeize upon their ho- 
nors, their fortunes, and their fame, as the 
forfeits of their diſhoneſty. | 

This mode of regulating a national proper- 
ty, by Parliament, and of confiding a national 
truſt, to truſtees, of the nations election, is 
called a robbery of the Prerogative. Could 
the Crown be robbed of what it never before 
poſſeſſed, or the prerogative of the Sovereign 
be defrauded of what it never before, or ſince 
enjoyed, in that right? The King, after- 
wards, accepted the power and patronage 
of India, at the hands, and as the gift 
of the Legiſlature, and poſſeſſes, and exer- 
ciſes theſe immenſe powers, and this opu- 
lent patronage, in virtue of an Act of the 
Britiſh Parliament, and not in any right, 
real, or pretended, of his Royal Prerogative. 
Writers, who, in their cloſet, affect to correct 
errors, and inſtruct mankind from the Prefs, 
ought to have ſome little powers of diſcrimi- 
nation; and, if but a few, yet a few fixed, 
and founded ideas on their ſubje&, and ought 


not, I conceive, hazard, even for the ſake of 


a beautiful rotundity of period, aſſertions, in 
which the immorality of a groſs untruth 
contends with the indecency of offenhve ex- 
preflion. 

A regulation of what belonged jointly, to 
the three Eſtates of the Kingdom, and not to 
any one of them excluſively, by the joint 
confent, and Act of the three Eſtates, can 
ſcarcely be called a robbery of any one of 
theſe Eſtates. Or, if the froth of declama- 
tion, exaſperated into the ſlayer of madneſs; 
will 


WI 


will call it a robbery, and Mr. Fox, the robber; 


let Earl Fitx-William, take his -poſt, at the 
head of this gang of robbers, let the other 
Commiſſioners range behind him, as a ſort. 
of State Pick-pockets; and let the whole 
Legiſlature of England, the Lords, and Com- 
mons, in paſſing, and the King's moſt excel- 
lent Majeſty, in aſſenting, to the inſtrument 
of regulation, be included, as accomplices | in 
the robbery, 

Are theſe unfortunate, tho' flippant aſ- 
ſertors, aware, that if Mr. Fox's intended 
bill, can be called an intended robbery, 
Mr. Pitt's, India ſtatute, may, with equal juſ- 
tice be named, an actual robbery, of the Pre- 
rogative. Mr. Pitt took from Prerogative, and 
gaye to the Legiſlature, and the Legiſlature, 
reconveyed, not to the Prerogative, but to 
the King. Mr. Fitt then robbed Prerogative, 
and beſtowed the fruits of his robbery, on 
the Parliament. This is the-doctrine, of thoſe 
dunces in Literature, and bunglers in Poli- 
tics, who write for him and his Faction. I 
do not, nor will you, Sir, wonder, that one 
of theſe, a meddling, officious fellow, of an 
invincible foxehead, tho' weakly fortified, be- 
hind; a great reader, tho' a mcan writer; 
ſtrong i in voice, tho' feeble in intellect; a wil- 
ling, thoraugh ſervant, tho' not fit for all 
work; a ſort of ſtrutting, croſs gartered Mal- 
volio, who /con intends to raviſh the miſ- 
treſs, he 1b lately ſerved; and, to be proud, 
imperious, and political, amongſt her ſer- 
vants, his late equals, was treated, by the 
preſent Mr. Pitt, with the moſt ſignal, 
and mortifying contempt; and this, in 
deſpite of the credentials which he car- 
tied over from our late ſagacious, chief 

Governor, 
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Governor, to the prime Miniſter, and in de- 
rogation of the kind of ambafladorial Title, 
with which this contemptible underſtrapper, was 
honoured. The Miniſter, received the 
diſpatches, from another hand. Nothing more 
ſtrongly marks both his knowledge of man- 
kind, and, his contempt for the Iriſh nation, 
than this ſingle tranſaction. The ſtripling 
Miniſter, would not ſuffer, this creature, into 
his preſence, tho' he ſuffers it to ſhine, in one 
of the. beſt poſts, and thinks 'it qualified, to, 
act, in one of the higheſt departments, of the 
Adminiſtration of this Kingdom. | 

I beg pardon for this digreflion, allow me 
a very few words more, on the comparative 
merits of Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt, with regard 
to their reſpective plans of regulation, for 


the Eaſt. 


Had Mr. Fox's idea been carried into effect, 
the ſtains, which had deeply ſullied the Bri- 
tiſh name, in India, might have been wiped 
out. The peculation of baſe, and bold, ad- 


venturers, as rapacious, as infatiable, would 


kave been check'd, and diſorders, which call- 


ed for ſevere, and cauſtic applications, reme- 


died, with every defirable, and neceſſary be- 
nefit, to an opprefſed, and exhauſted State, 
and with no detrimient to an, at that period, 


improving Conſtitution. Unhappily, for the 


glory of the Britiſh character; unfortunately, 
for the encreaſe and permanence of Britiſh 
opulence; and more inauſpiciouſly till, for 
the Britiſh conſtitution, the prayers -of the 


oppreſſed Orientals, were not heard, and this 


noble, and beneficient deſign, was defeated, 


by that /ecret influence, which gave freedom to 


America, but loſt America to England. 
; | | Mr. Fox, 
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. Mr. Fox, quitted the ſeat of power, Mr. 
Pitt, ſucceeded him. Chartered rights muſt 
be annihilated. The immenſe power, and 
opulent patronage of the Eaſt, were at the 
feet of the new Miniſter. How was this mo- 
mentous pledge of the national proſperity, to 
— 1 of——in whoſe hands to be depo- 
ted. | 

The new Miniſter, did not hefitate. He 
immediate paid the price he had ſtipulated 
for his new promotion, and robbed the Na- 
tion, to compliment his Patron, the Crown. 
In the hands of a fingle Magiſtrate, and in 
officers, of his chooſing, examinable only by 
him, reſponfible to him, and to him alone, 
theſe exorbitant Powers, and this immenſe, 
and opulent Patronage, were wantonly, and 
if we believe the voice of the Engliſh na- 
tion, dangerouſly placed, without any ſecurity 
taken, to guard againſt abuſe of the truſt, or, 
if abuſed, without any condition made for 
its reſtitution: A new, and more abundant 
ſpring of influence was opened, for the 
Crown, at a time, when the torrents of cor- 
ruption, which flowed from the former ſources, 
under the Throne, had overſpread, and de- 
luged the land, and ſhaken the firmeſt bul- 
warks, of the Conſtitution. 

The patronage of India, was ſuperadded to 
an influence, and patronage in Britain, poſ- 
ſeſſed before by the chief Magiſtrate; which 
alone, and without the addition made to it, 
by Mr. Pitt, the Nation conſidered excethve, 
and incompatible with conſtitutional ſecurity. 
It was ſuperadded, at a period, when England 
ſaw on the Journals of Parliament, a recent 
Reſolution of the national Repreſentative : 


« THAT THE POWER OF THE CROWN, HAD 
F ENCREASED, 
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ENCREASED, WAS ENCREASING, AND OUGHT 
TO BE DIMINISHED. '—Antecedent]y to the ac- 


ceſſion of Eaſtern Patronage, the Royal Power 


was a Briareus, with an hundred hands.— 
The prudent bounty of Mr. Pitt, and his com- 
pliſant Faction, gives the Monſter an hun- 
dred more. In contradiction of the re1olu- 
tion of the popular branch of the Legiſlature; 
in contempt of the ſenſe of the Nation, ex- 
preſſed by it, Mr. Pitt, adds enormity to ex- 
ceſs, and makes, a not ſufficiently limited 
power, boundleſs, and unlimited, by any 
thing but the moderation of the Monarch. 
Engliſh ſpirit, tho' ſubſiding faſt into flavery,” 
and exhibiting mortal ſymptoms of its decay, 
in its toleration of ſuch a Miniſter, and in its 
ſubmiſſion to ſuch a meaſure, will live long 
enough to fhed tears of bitterneſs, and of 
blood, over the prodigal conceſſions of this 
raſh, young, Stateſman; and the poſterity of 
Engliſhmen, perhaps in chains, will lament, 
with indignant, but unavailing anguiſh, that 
their forefathers, at the critical moment, had 
not better ſeconded the enlightened wifdom, 
and more effectually ſupported the bold mag- 
nanimity of their Man, the Man of the Peo- 
ple; and thereby enabled him to check the 
rapid encroachments of the Crown, and place 
a ſtrong and inſurmountable barrier, beſore 
the liberties of the People. 

It is ſcarcely worthy of remark, that the 
wiſdom which ſhone in appointing its India 
Officers, by the Crown, did not much exceed 
the integrity of the Miniſter, in wreſting the 
appointment, out of the hands of the Nation. 
With what diſeretion, with what decency, with 
what regard to the rank, characters, fortunes, 
talents, and probable honor, of the perſons 

choſen, 
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choſen, his Majeſty was adviſed to make ſuch 
an election, for the Adminiſtration of India, 
as he made, let the public judge, when they 
ſce, at the head of this Board, in the place 
of the Earl of Fitz-William, and of the Na- 
tional Commithoners, a needy Scotchman, 
one Dundaſs, and under him, others, even 
more obſcure, equally indigent, appetent, and 
irreſponſible. Mr. Pitt's triumph over the 
Britith Conſtitution, was not complete, till he 
added this laſt inſult, to the feelings of the 
Britiſh Nation. | 

The Coalition of Mr. Fox, with Lord 
North, is the next charge, againſt the Iriſh 
Whig Club; for you are involved, without 
your knowledge, in the principle of the Coa- 
lition, and are to ſhare the ſcandal and ig- 
nominy, with Mr. Fox, of this ſcandalous and 
ignominious meaſure. Be it ſo; if theſe li- 
beral gentlemen, will have it ſo, who make 
us parties, before we had exiſtence, and deny 
us any knowledge of our participation, until 
they were pleaſed to open our eyes, and give 
us the ſalutary information. 

I comprehend theſe writers clearly. The 
Court is to be the only honourable Aſylum of 
Deſerters, from party or principle, of any 
kind. There, and there only, Virtue, repent- 
ing of being virtuous, reforming itſelf into 
Vice, and abjuring the pernicious principles 
of Love, to one's Country, of attachment to 
the Conſtitution, and other like Prejudices, is 
to be received with open arms, careſſed, with 
as much ardor, as the coolneſs of competition, 
amongſt Candidates, for the ſame prizes will 
admit, and encouraged, with as much fince- 
rity, as is uſual in this region of unſullied in- 
nocence, and primitive ſimplicity. The grand 
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political brothel is, open, both to the willing 
proſtitution of obtruſive impurity, and the 
more coy, and valuable, as reluctant yieldlings, 
of a lowly undermind modeſty. But if fick- 
enced with diſguſt, and reſolved to regain a 
fituation of comparative reſpectibility, in ſa- 
ciety, a fingle wretch, eſcapes from this den 
of iniquity, the Hue and Cry of the whole 
Siſterhood is raiſed, the unhappy fugitive is 
purſued, with clamour, and with acrimony. 
And no houſe with ſafety, to its own goad name, 
or the peace of its inhabitants, can dare to 
encourage the return of this Qutcaſt to Vir- 
tue, or to harbour the unhappy Being, who 
abandons the abandaned. This is the charity 
of Courtiers. r 8 
To quit Figure and return to Fact, until 
Lord North thought proper to vote on the 
ſame ſide with Mr. Fox, in Parliament, every 
meaſure of his ended with diſgrace to himſelf, 
and in loſs and diſhonour to his country. Mr. 
Fox, was not competent, to prevent any 
Member of the Legiſlature, from voting as 
the Member pleaſed. And if Lord North, 
ſenſible of the misfortunes, his oppoſition 
to the Conititutional Leaders, had created to 
the Country, was reſolved in future to adopt 
their principles, and ſupport their meaſures, 
could they have denied him the privilege of 
an Efigliſh Commoner, and compelled him 
into the ſervice of Corruption, when he wiſh- 
ed to join the party of the Conſtitution ? or, 
forced him to ſtrengthen the hands of a 
Faction, whoſe power had been the calamity 

of Britain ? | * 
But, if Mr. Fox, had the optional direction 
of the vote of this unfortunate Miniſter, 
ought he, as an honeſt man, to turn it Watt 
| | Tnec 
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the intereſts of his Country. If the delicacy 
of a corrupt Faction, would not have dit- 
dained to abuſe Lord North's Parliamentary 
intereſt, to bad, why ſhould Mr. Fox ſcorn 
to uſe, and apply it to good purpoſes. 

To eſcape the brand, with which this word 
Coalition, ſtigmatizes the Whig Party, two 
things were neceflary to be done by Mr. Fox, 
the one, (as I have ſhewed) a Parliamentary 
impoſſibility, the other, (as I think Ihave prov- 
ed) a National Injuſtice. 

The terryfying ſound of an enormous poly- 
ſyllable, threw our wiſe, and valiant Brethren, 
at the other fide of the water, into a temporary 
hyſteric, and bereaved them of their ſenſes, at 
the very time, a little ſober and firm diſcre- 
tion was moſt neceſſary for them; but here in 
this (tho' the) Land of intellectual poverty and 
blunder; a fingle word, however long, and 
however formidable, does not comprize in it a 
chain of Reaſoning, nor preclude Enquiry, nor 
anticipate Concluſion, except at that Seminary 
of ſound Logics and Ethics, the Caſtle. In ge- 
neral amongſt us Cour alone, tho' a well 
ſounding word, is not confidered a very com- 
plete, or ingenious argument ; nor does it take 
at once the confidence of the people, from the 
aſſertors of their Conſtitution. 

To cover Mr. Fox, with the cenſure of me- 
rited culpability, in permitting what he could 
not prevent, if he was ſo diſpoled ; this conver- 
ſion of Lord North, or even, of Lord Thur- 
low, or of Lord Hillſborough, or any other 
Tory Delinquent to the principles of the 


Whigs, or ſuffering them, or any of them, to 


ſupport a Whig Adminiſtration ; 1 think it 
would be neceflary to ſhew, that the change of 


ſentiment inthe T ory, for che better, produced 
an 
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an alteration in the Whig Leader, for the 
worſe. Did the principles which the profe- 
lyte renounced, infect the purity of the faith, 
to which he was converted ? if not, why are 
thoſe who had the honor of reclaiming fo har- 
dened a ſinner, cenfured ? The India bill was 
to be ſure cited; but will never again, I think 
be relied on, in any future invective againft 
the party of the Conſtitution. Is there any 
other inſtance ?—None. 

Gracjous Heaven, Sir, with what deeper inj- 
quities than virtuous Men can think poſſible; 
with principles, how much more pernicious ; 
with views and projects, how much more crt- 
minal and horrible, muſt that execrable Facti- 
on be polluted, with which even Lord North 
could refufe to aſſociate, and from which even 
ſuch a Man, and ſuch a Miniſter, was obliged 
to withdraw, at the cloſe df an illſpent life, the 
remnant of an expiring reputation. If private 
honor did not tie his tongue, to keep undi- 
vulged the Secrets of that dark Priſon Houſe, 
from the gloom and grofineſs, of which 
he has eſcaped at length into a brighter, and 
purer Region, how might he not retaliate upon 
thoſe, who charge his only act of virtue on 
him as his crime, and are only angry that he 
is not, like themſelves, uniformly vile, and that 
he does not wind up together, the clue of their 
common enormities, and the thread of his own 


exiſtence, upon the ſame bottom ? 


Let us paſs to the principle, ſaid to be aſſert- 
ed by. Mr. Fox, and in confequence (according 


to a new mode of arguing) by the Iriſh Whig 


Club ; that the Prince of Wales, upon the 
incapacity of the King, had a right to aſſume 
the Government, without the concurrence of 
the two Houſes of Convention, 


This 
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This is eakly anſwered, by the two parties 
upon whom it is charged. Mr. Fox formally 
diſclaimed this imputed principle. If it be 
imputed to the Iriſh Whigs, their conduct on 
the Regency queſtion, in which they took the 
lead, gives it the lye more fully, than any lan- 
guage could; it gives it the lye practically. 

They, I mean Mr. Fox, and his party in Eng- 
land, and the Whigs of Ireland, admitted the 
preferable claim of the eldeſt ſon ; qualified, as 
he was acknowledged to be, for government, 
to the office of his father. They did nor 
ſpeak the nonſenſica! diſreſpectful jargon, or 
defend the untenable, and prepoſterous poſi- 
tion of the young Phaeton of Britain, and his 
ambitious Faction; namely, that he himſelf, 


Mr. Pitt, or the Coachman who drove him, or 


the Footman who ſtood behind his, Mr. Pitt's 
Chariot, were of right, as eligible to the Re- 
gency, in an hereditary Monarchy, as the Heir 
Apparent of the Realm. If this infolent prin- 
ciple of an unbluſhing Boy, had been puſhed 
into practice by a bribed majority of a ſelf- 
called Convention, I make no doubt that the 
People of England, would have vindicated 
their own, and the rights of Royalty; and 
convinced the Miniſter, and his Faction, that 
their Convention had preſumed to fit, without 
any regular authority from the Crown, 
and without any previous election of the 
People. Although the right of the Prince 
of Wales, to aſſume the Regency, without 
election, may be queſtionable; the right of 
that Convention to elect him, is full as dif- 
putable. For my part, I ſee no warrant under 
the ſeal of the Conſtitution, to authorize any 
act of theirs. The conſent of the Nation, to 
their meaſures, may afterwards ſanctify their 

meaſures 
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meaſures ;-the equity of their conduct may ex- 
cuſe the aſfumption of a title: and the neceſſity 
of an immediate interference, juſtify their 
uſurpation of a power, which, it would be diffi- 
cult to prove, did belong to them of igt, 
or under the Conſtitution. The proceedings of 
the Conventions in either Kingdoms, are, I 
think, defenſible only on theſe grounds. The 
Iriſh Convention acted fo, as to entitle itſelf to 

all theſe ſanctions. : 
_ ow, Sir, whatever difference of Opinion 
be entertained, upon ſpeculative Points, 
all mankind muſt admit, that neither the 
Whigs of England, or Ireland, were, at that 


memorable period, guilty of any practical 


baſeneſs. No inordinate ambition prompted 
their appetite for power, to prey upon the ex- 
ecutive, in the hour of its weakneſs, and 
tear from it, thoſe Prerogatives, which are 
veſted in it, by the Conſtitution; ſome of 
them, at all times aflential, but then more 
than ever neceſſary, to the exerciſe of Go- 
vernment. The calamity of the Royal Fa- 
ther, did not ſuggeſt to them the proprie- 
ty of plundering the Son, nor did the 
depreſſion of the Royal Son, bowed down by 
forrow, for a ſuffering parent, inſpire the de- 
cency of exalting all or any of themſelves, 
cyen the meaneſlt, to the level of their future 
Sovereign. That trying hour touched, and 
proved the Whigs; diſtinguiſhed them, as the 
true friends of the Conſtitution, in all its 
branches; and diſcriminated their views, their 
principles, and their conduct from the unfcel- 
ing Inſolence, and flagitious Ambition of the 
Youth, and thoſe of a Faction who govern, 
or are governed by him; a Youth who in his 


fall from power, reſolved to decorate his de- 
{cent 
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ſcent. with the ſpoils of the Crown, and for- 
tify his oppoſition with the plunder of the 
Prerogative. Let thoſe ardent admirers of 
the cool Mr. Pitt ; who charge, but falſely, as 
1 have ſhewed, charge his great Adverſary 
with an intended partition of the execu- 
tive ; look back to this period, and if their 
cheeks can change their milky whiteneſs, let 
them bluſh at the baſeneſs of their praiſe, and 
the folly of their accuſation. 

What the part was, and what the principle, 
upon which Mr. Fox acted, ſome ten or twenty 
years ago, in the ſplendid Drama of the 
Middleſex Eleftion—whether he approved the 
expulſion of Mr. Wilkes, or the Election of 
Colonel Luttrell, I know not. Mr. Fox did, 
in the early part of his life, and for a ſhort 
time, act with men, whoſe actions ſince have 
been the calamities, and whoſe names will for 
ever be the diſgraces, of their country. When 
he renounced the Faction, he rejected their 
principles ; and amongſt the reſt, the principle 
of the Middleſex Election, which I admit, for 
the ſatisfaction of Caſtle Patriotiſm, to be an 
unjuſt, an unconſtitutional, and an irrational 
principle in the extreme. It is in every point 
of view indefenhble. It is more, it is execra- 
ble. But to whom does it belong? To the 
Faction Mr. Fox quitted, and amongſt whom, 
he left it, and with whom it remains to this 
hour. When he embraced the Party of the 
Conſtitution, when he adopted the principles 
of the Whigs, he found no /uch principle 
amongſt them; and his abjuration of ſuch a 
principle was, previouſly neceſſary to his ad- 
miſhon, into the large ſhare he afterwards 
ſuſtained, and the high place he has fince 


held in their bufineſs and boſoms, Tories acted 
G upon 
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upon this principle, and defended this princi- 
ple. Waiss never acted upon it, always op- 
poſed it, and year after year endeavoured to 
eraſe, the infamous determination founded on 
it, from the journals of Parliament. And yet 
it is a Whig Principle. Why ? Becauſe Mr. 
Fox, who muſt diſclaim it, or he is 0 M hig, 
once acted upon, and afterwards abjured it. 
Is this reaſoning ? yes Sir. This is Caſtle Logic. 

For the honor of human nature I am con- 
cerned that any Creaturc, or Creatures, pre- 
tending to be Men, and c'aiming to rank with 
rational, and noble Beings, can be found ſo 
blind, or ſo baſe, as not to ſee abſurdity ſo 
prominently apparent, or ſeeing to impoſe 
upon the world, the flimſy fabrications of evi- 
dent impoſture, as founded reaſoning, and ir- 
reſiſtible concluſion ; and themſelves as Sages, 
well qualified, to inſtruct the wiſeſt, and re- 
form the moſt virtuous, of mankind. From 
the muddy fountain, of their diſturbed intel- 
lects, our Grattans, and our Currans, are to 
ſip the inſpirations of political wiſdom, and 
from the galls of their malignant hearts, my 
Lord Charlemont, and you, and your beneti- 
cent Aſſociates, are to imbibe ſofter ſenti— 
ments of benignity to human Beings, and 
ſtronger motives of attachment, to the digni- 


ty, and intereſt, of your native country. Sorry 


wretches. I pity them. I do indeed, Sir. They 
deſpiſe themſelves. | 
Having accompanicd their flight, to another 


Region, and at a quarry, of a ſtrength and 


ſize, too great to be maſtered and brought 
down by Birds of their wing; let me attend 
them back in their ill-omened return to Irc- 
land. If they have miſcarried, in their attack, 


upon one of the beſt, and brighteſt, Charac- 


ters 


| 
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ters in Britain, a Man, in whoſe underſtand— 


ing there 1s a maſculine magnitude, which lit- 
tle minds in vain attempt to meaſure, and 
ſtrive to comprehend, and in whoſe Soul, a 
dignity of virtue, which ſordid diſpoſitions 
ſhrink from, even an endeavour to emulate : 
How much more miſerably have they failed, 
in vindicating from abſurdity the reaſonings, 
of the firſt Character in the Land, as they are 
pleaſed to term the late Attorney General, 
and juſtifying from merited reproach, all the 
meaſures, of our late eſtimable Viceroy, the 
Marquis of Buckingham. Theſe latter taſks 
required many, and maſterly, hands. How has 
the work been executed? 

The vindication of the late Viceroy, and of 
his great Parliamentary Advocate, is preceded 
(as it ought to be) by an admirable general Prin- 
ciple of combining good Government, not only 
with the ſecureſt eſtabliſhment of conſtitutio- 


nal right, but with further, and bolder exten- 


ſions of our freedom. It is a very imple Prin- 
ciple, and if we commit the Conſtitution to 
Caſtle Doctors, very ſalutary. It is this. 
TAT GOVERNMENT IS MOST FAVORABLE 
ro LIBERTY, WHICH MAKES THE KING A BEG- 
GAR, AND THE STATE A BANKRUPT.” It fol- 
lows as a Carrollary to this Propoſition, that 
thoſe Miniſters, as they are the very beſt be- 
nefactors of the Community, ought leaſt to be 
oppolcd, and moſt applanded, whoſe double 
ſtomached varacity ſwallows down, and de- 
vours, both royal, and national Revenue, and 
leayes neither a Guinea in the Exchequer, of 
the State, nor a Shilling in the purſe of the 
Sovereign. 

It is not wonderful, Sir, that we are a great 
and happy Nation; when ſome of the Servants 


of 
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of the Crown are ſo wiſe, and patriotic. TI repeat 
their language: I ſtate their principle. To 
improve Monarchy, beggar the King : to en- 
rich Liberty, exhauſt the State: cut its ſinews 
acroſs, to give an encreaſed agility to its 
limbs, and draw all its life-blood from 
its veins, to add vigour to its Conſtitution. 
Rob me the Exchequer, Hal. and do it with 
unwaſhed hands. What an excellent, what an 


honeſt, what a patriotic, Prime Miniſter, 


would the Hero of Eaſt Cheap haye been, if 
Henry the 4th had diſplaced his Prime Mini- 
ſer, appointed the feeder of his Sons Riots, 
and the fleecer of his Baconfed Subjects, the 
Chancellor of his Exchequer, Firſt Lord of his 
Treaſury, and Keeper of his Privy Purſe, and 
made unprincipled pRoDIGALITY, the œcono- 
miſt of ConsTITUTIONAL IMPROVEMENT ? 
Thoſe faithful ſervants of a Maſter, they 


would rob: thoſe munificent Patrons of free- 
dom in a ſtate, they would plunder, but plun- 


der upon virtuous principles, and for the beſt 
ends ; direct our eyes to France, i in 1789, and 
to Ireland in 1782, and ſhew us in the recent 
Revolutions of theſe Counties, a practical 
proof of the goodneſs of their principle, a 
ſhining illuſtration of the truth of their The- 
. 
Almoſt independantly, of the progreſs of 


true knowledge, which gradually opening the 


mind, to clearer perceptions of the rights of 
Human Beings, fortifies the heart with a bolder 
courage, to afſert them: almoſt independantly 
of other ſubordinate, and'of this great caule 

which did not immediately produce, yet pre- 
pared the way for freedom, an accident gave 
birth to the liberty of France. Occupied in the 


culture, and improvement, of thoſe frivolous 
| Retine- 
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Refinements, which exaltcd that Nation, to an 
high degree, of opprobrious diſtinction, a- 
mongſt the people of the j World, and con- 
tent, with the degrading pre-eminence, of be- 
ing chief Milliner, Haberdaſher, and Taylor, 
to molt of the kingdoms of Europe : France 
never looked with a ſteady cye, at the nobleſt 
boaſt, and trueſt happineſs of Man; till 
ſome of her Sons ſaw, and engaged in the 
conteſt between deſpotiſm and freedom in the 
new. Till then the poliſhed Leader of the 
faſhions, thought it a ſort of diſhonour to be a 
follower of barbarous Liberty. Till then this 
Nation, delighted to gaze rather at the daz- 
zling, but conſuming glory of their Monarch, 
than at the mild and benignant ſplendor of a 
free Conſtitution. The homage they paid 
even to Heaven was leſs ſincere, and leſs hum- 
ble, than the abject adoration, which bent 
them down in ſervile proſtration to the 
Throne, and placed their necks under the 
feet of an arbitrary Sovereign. It was in A- 
merica that Frenchmen panted with the firſt 
aſpirations, and glowed with the firſt animat- 
ing heat, of genuine freedom. They ſaw, 
they comprehended, they admired, they aſſiſt- 
ed, the wiſe, and ſtrenuous, efforts of the 
magnanimous founders of a new Empire, up- 
on a baſs of Liberty; and having exerciſcd 
their underitandings, upon the great queſti— 
ons then depending, and having ſhed their 
blood in defence of the rights of ſtrangers, 
they returned to their own country, raught 
with the convictions, and with the courage, "of 
atriotiſm. The chaite and ſacred flame, kin- 
dled in America, treaſured in the boſoms of a 
few Frenchmen, and tranſported acroſs fo 


many thouſand leagues of the on, was not 
extin- 
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extinguiſhed, or even chilled, by the waves 
of the Atlantic. It was imported by natives, 
and arrived in France, glowing ardent, unim- 
paired, undiminiſhed. It encrealed rapidly. 
It ran like Electric Fire, through the Commu- 
nity ; and whomever it touched, it ſtimulated. 
A thock ſo univerſal, threw to the ground, the 
proud pillars of imperial deſpotiſm in France, 
and made the moſt abſolute Throne in Eu- 
rope, tremble to its loweſt foundations. 

To this, as to a primary cauſe, are we to 
attribute the Revolution, in France. Secon- 
dary cauſes, no doubt concurred, in operating 
this great change, in the French Conſtitution. 
The principal ſecondary cauſe, I will ſtate, 
becauſe, the ſtatement of 1t may be of ſome 
advantage to my country. Superſtition, not 
the difintereſt Friend, but, the well- ſubſidized 
ally of Tyranny ; tho' its oppreſſive, and uſe- 
leſs, eſtabliſhment were ſtill ſupported, for 
its own fake, by the Crown, had gradually 
loſt, all influence, over the mind of the Na- 
tion. The Crozier, that once awful object, 
ot popular veneration, was broken to pieces, 
by the hands of Philoſophy; before Refor- 
mation could dare to touch, or hope to re— 
duce the weight of the Sceptre. Releaſed from 
the flavery of religious Bondage, the French, 
were better prepared, to receive, and enter- 
tain, the celeſtial Guksr, that deigned to viſit 


them, from America. 


But, how do men, who pretend to think, 
and preſume to write, account ſor the Revo- 
lution, in France? It was produced, /olely, as 
they ſay, by the exitaufted tate of the French Ex- 
chequer, and hy the beggary of the French Mo- 
uarct, 
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If France, muſt of neceſſity, be free, when 
her State is a Bankrupt, and her King, a Beg— 
gar; Why was ſhe a flave to the reign of 
Lewis the XIVth, and his Succeſſor? Were 
her reſources more abundant, were her fi- 
nances better adminiſtered, in thoſe periods, 
than at the preſent? Was Mr. Law, the 
Scotchman, a better financier, than Mr. 
Neckar, the Swiſs? Was a Gazetted Bankrupt, 
who had ſhut up her doors, againſt her Cre- 
ditors, (for ſuch France was under the ma- 
nagement of the former) then more opulent, 
or better entitled to credit, the foundation of 
opulence, both public, and private, than un- 
der the prudent, œconomical, and weaith 
producing, adminiſtration of the latter ? Po- 
verty in the former, moſt difaitrous zxras, of 
National, and Royal Revenue, did not pro- 
duce Freedom to France. There is no na- 
tural connection, no intimate union, no 
neceſſary alliance, between Indigence, and 
Liberty. The moſt beggarly Sovereigns in 
Europe, are the moſt abſolute; the moſt im- 
poveriſned States, are the moit ſervile. On 
the contrary, the moit opulent Empires, are 
the moit free, in which freedom is to be 
found, the rich, and ncver failing ſource of 
wealth; and undiſtreſſed Monarchs, with hoard- 
cd millions, in their private cofters, ſubmit 
to conſtitutional reſtriction, and are compell- 
ed to confirm their power, within the limit 
preſcribed, by Law and Liberty. 

What then becomes of the aſſertion, That 
order to ſecure and enlarge Liberty, the State muſt be 
a Bankrupt, and the King a Beggar ? It 18 a pity 
that this doctrine can neither be reconciled to 
private honor, or public virtue; nor proved 


by the French Revolution, or any other hit- 
torical 
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torical fact, of any other country: Our 
emancipation, in 1782, was not effected ei- 
ther by the poyerty of our Sovereign, whoſe 
private wealth, ( lately diſcovered) exceeded at 
that period, all meaſure of conjecture ; nor 
by the bankruptcy of the Nation, for no pub- 
lic Creditor, has ever yet had cauſe, to com- 
plain; nor has any Adminiſtration, at that, 
or any other period, ventured to aſſert, that 
we ſtinted or denied, the Supplies neceſſary 
for the ſupport of Government. Is it a proof 
of National Bankruptcy, in 1782, that we, 


voluntarily, furniſhed an immenfe Sum, 


to the excgencies of the Empire, above 
the ordinary Supply; or of the exliauſtment 
of our reſourſes, that we for the ſame pur- 
poſes, at the fame period, raiſed twenty 
thouſand men more, than our Eſtabliſhment 
required, or than our Adminiſtration ſollicit- 
ed, or expected: not to mention, that volun- 
tary Valour had guarded Iretand, from inva— 
hon, and enabled the Government to detach 
our Mercenarics, to other Countrics to the 
number of ſcycral thouſands. Had the in- 
genious Compoſers of the Letter to tho Se- 
cretary of the Whig Club, advertèd to thoſe 
circumſtances, ſo notorious, and -ſo recent, 
they would ſcarcely attempt, to diſcredit, the 
illuſtrious Afﬀertors of our Conſtitution, in 
1782, of whom the Club is principally com- 
poſed; by athrming, that we owe the reno- 
vation of our Freedom, not to the ſpirit of 
patriotic Leaders, tempered with diſcretion, 
and directed with wiſdom : not to the voice, 
of a brave, yet loyal, and temporate People, 
demanding its rights with decency, yet capa- 
ble of enforcing its claims with firmneſs ; but 


ſolely to a Bankruptcy of the Nation, which 
did 
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did not exiſt; and to a Beggary, of the /then 

and now richeſt) Monarch, in Europe. : 
i Let thoſe Cades and Tylers, in office or out, 
whether from the Caſtle, and the Treaſury, or 
from the Counter, and the Deſk, who exhort 
us, from the preſs to Rebellion, as one means of 
Liberty; and ſuggeſt the diſtreſs and robbery 
of their gracious Maſter, and the State, as 
another: Let theſe ſeditious Scribblers be- 
ware, how they fit down again, to calumniate 
a Club, compoſed of the firſt Characters in the 
and; or malign the maxims of an Inſtitu- 
tion, which, as well from its manifeſt utility; 
as from the known integrity, of its Members; 
entitles itſelf to, and enjoys public Confi- 
. dence; and ſets corrupt Attifice, and malig- 
nant Detraction, equally at defiance. TEL 
Let the ſervants of Majeſty carry their doc- 
trine into. practice. Let them pillage the 
King, their Benefactor, upon .a principle of 
Freedom : Let them plunder the State, upon. 
an idea of patriotiſm ; and boaſt, that in the 
ruin, of their Sovereign, and in the robbery of 
the Nation, they are adding ſtrength and ſta- 
bility to the foundations, and grace and orna- 
ment to the ſtructure, of the Conſtitution. Ta 
be ſure, if this doctrine could be eſtabliſhed, 
upon any, even half-tenable ground, it would 
be of infinite conyenience, to the preſent 
race, of Courtiers. Their practices, even now, 
vindicate the principle, and the principle, in 
grateful return, would juſtify their practices. 
Their rapine would become à merit; their 
diſhoneſty, patriotiſm. A public Peculator, 
might then hold his head high, and claim 
from the Conſtitution, honourable acknow- 
ledgment, for Truſt, infamouſly betrayed, and 
Wealth, baſely accumulated; and from the 
| Kingdom, 
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Kingdom, a STATUE, inſcribed with incon- 
ſiſtent accuracy, and contradictory correctneſs. 
To ThE UPpriGHT, YET GROVELING, 10 THE | 
CorRuPT, yET HownesT, To THE UNnpRiNCi- 
PLED, YET APPLAUDED BETRAYER, OF HIS 
KinG and CounTRy. 
I find no ſuch excellent principle, moral, 
or political, in the Reſolutions of the Whig 
Club: nor do I ſee, that theſe Reſolutions, 
recommend "to any Man, to-rob the Crown, 
for the ſake of the People, and to rob the 
People, for the fake of themſelves. Content 
with the Conſtitution we have acquired, and 
cautious only that our Rights, ſhall not be 
infringed, the Whig Club ſeems to procced 
upon a maxim of plain, and unrefined, Equi- 
ty: a maxim much revered by our Fore- 
fathers; but not, I am ſorry to find, univer- 
. fally reſpected, by their Poſterity; namely, 
to render to the King, the Things that are 
the King's; and to the People, the Rights 
that belong to them. The Whig Club 
does not wiſh to eſtabliſh conſtitutional Free- 
dom, either upon the beggary of the Crown, 
or, the bankruptcy of the State, or upon a 
Civil War. They look at America, without 
envy; and at France, without a wiſh to emu- 
late her exertion, and grope through the ſub- 
terraneous windings of Conſpiracy, for the 
Palladium of a new Polity, or return with the 
Prize, through flames and Blood. A like un- 
ſwayed by popular Clamour, unſeduced by 
Corruption, and unawed by Power, they ſtand 
boldly forth to the People, and to the King, 
with their Reſolutions in their hands; the 
loyal Supporters of the juſt Prerogatives of 
the Crown; the prudent, but determined, at- 
fertors, of the Conſtitutional Privileges of 
| the 
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the Subjects. In their precautions againſt 
the encroachments of the Prerogative; they 
do not inſinuate, much leſs avow, an inten- 


tion, to pilfer from Royalty, its Splendor, or 


its Power, or its Affluence; nor in ſecuring 


the ſacred Rights of the People, do they in- 
timate, much leſs aſſert, any deſign to excite - 


CivilCommotion, orexaſperate by the previous 
ruin of the State, the rage of national Re- 


ſentment, againſt the Father of his People. 


They leave, to two or three of his Majeſty's Ser- 
vants, in this Kingdom, the glory of aſſerting 
as a principle; that the Beggary of the Crown, 


conduces to the enfranchiſement of the Peo- 


ple; that Rebellion againſt diſtreſſed Royalty, is 
the high road to ſomething more perfect, 
than Conſtitutional Liberty. 


We have hitherto digrefled, Sir, after their 


digreſſions, and now return to the only Part 
of their Performance, which deſerves a mo- 
ment's ſerious conſideration. This refers to: 


The Conſtitution of Ireland, as ſettled 
in 1692. 


The Revolution, in 1782. 


The Right of Ireland, in 1789, to chooſe 
2 Regent. 


This Right, denied by a Pamphlet, —aſſerted 
by the Records of our Parliament, becomes 
a queſtion. This controverſy, which did al- 
ready leave the deniers of the Right, in a very 
ſmall Minority, both of the Parliament, and 
of the People, is renewed, and anonimous 
aſſertions, and the name of Lord Fitz Gibbon, 
are oppoſed, with a becoming modeſty, to the 
declared ſenſe of the Legiſlature. 


H 2 Unqueſ- 
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Unqueſtionably, Sir, the Parliament of 
Ireland, in 1692, did, but not upon the Prin- 
ciple of William III. and his Conſort, having 
been previouſly elected King and Queen of 
England, by the Engliſh Lords and Com- 
Mons, recognize "ra, King and Queen of 
Ireland. No, Sir, it was upon Principles, 
which did honor to the good ſenſe of a pru- 
dent, and the feeling ſenſibility of a generous, 
and grateful eople. The ſervices King Wil- 
liam had rendered them, the treaſure he had 
expended in their behalf, the perils he had 
encountered, and 'the good order, peace, an 
Juſtice, he had reſtored, the inteſtine war he 
had quelled, and above all, his being the in- 
ſtrument of their delivery, from Popery, and 
arbitrary Power, are enumerated in the Pre- 
amble, and ſtared as the grounds of this Re- 
cognization. Nothing appears from this Sta- 
tute to ſhew, that an election of a King, by 
the Engliſh nation, binds the choice of 
Ireland, but the very contrary appears from 
the Preamble, and from the enacting part of 
the Statute. Acceſſion of their Majeſtics to the 
Crown of England, is part of the language 
of this Preamble, and a part worthy of re- 
mark. The ſame Law enacts, that William 
and Mary, are, and of right ought, to be King 
and Queen, not of Ireland only, but of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and France; as the Pream- 
ble had recited, that the Crown of Ireland 
was, and is of right, annexed to, and depend- 
ing on the Crown of England. 

Poſterity ought to reyere the legiſlative 
Acts of our Forefathers. My veneration for 
the Act of Recognition, in 1692, is great, but 
untinctured with Superſtition. I admire the 


Act, but I fee ſomething amiſs in it, It _ 
dends 
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tends to legiſlate for England; without notic- 
ing, whether the acceſſion of the King and 
Queen, happened in the uſual courſe of ſuc- 
cefſion ; or by uſurpation ; or by the election of 


the two Houſes of the Engliſh Legiſlature ; or 


by the conſent of the whole Engliſh Nation: 
Our Law, very unceremoniouſly enacts, that 
William and Mary, are of right, King and 
Queen of England. Is not this, Sir, the haugh- 
ty ſtile of a Superior. We are not the Supe- 


rior of the fiſter Kingdom, We are only her 


Equal. 

The Recognition ſtands in the Statute, upon 
the double ground of rightful annexation of 
Crown to Crown, and of the convenience of 
Their Union in William HI. and his Queen, 
not on the right of the two Houſes in Eng- 
land, to elect a King of England, and in con- 
ſequence, a King of Ireland. Such a right is 
not yet laid claim to by the two Britiſh Houſes. 

And if Ireland had at the Revolution, ſtated 
in the act of Recognition, that their Majeſ- 
ties, inſtead of acceding, had been elected to 
the Crown of England, by an Engliſh Con- 
vention, our Legiſlature would have blun- 
dered indeed into a language, which would, 

as far as it cauld influence, or operate upon 
a more enlightened Poſterity, have laid our 
legiſlative Independance, in this point, at the 
feet of the Engliſh Parliament. But had our 
Parliament uſed ſuch a language, England 
then muſt have diſapproved the principle im- 
plied by the term elefion, in our Act, as ſhe 
did not in her own Act of Scitlement, advance 
ſuch a principle, or inſiſt upon ſuch 4 t; al- 

though from neceflity, compelled to exerciſe 
the Power. The breach of the original 


Compact, between the King and People, by 
James 
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James IT. his endeavours to ſubvert the Con- 
Kitution ; his violation of fundamental Laus; 
2nd his having withdrawn himſelf out of the 
Kingdom, and abdicated the Government ; 
are the grounds, upon which the Engliſh 
Conſtitution, in 1689, declared the Throne 
vacant, and William and Mary their Sove- 
reigns. By the Act of Settlement, the mo- 
narchy was declared hereditary, not elective. 

We are not to forget, that this Convention 
was not compoſed of the two Houſes of Par- 
liament only. I will give the words cyven of 
the Tory hiſtorian, who deſcribes it.“ All 
* the Members who had fat in the Houſe of 
„Commons, during any Parliament of Char- 
* Jes the Second, (the only Parliaments 
* whoſe clection was regarded as free) were 
« invited to meet, and to them were added, 
* the Mayor, Aldermen, and forty of the 
* Common Council. This was regarded as 
* the moſt proper Repreſentatives of the Pco- 
« ple.” The laſt elected Members of the 
Houſe of Commons, as ſuch, did not fit in 
Convention. The ordinary and uſual Repre- 
ſentatives of the Counties, chartered Cities; 
and Boroughs, as ſuch, did not, on this great 
and extraordinary occaſion, conſtitute the Re- 
preſentatives of the People of England, in the 
Lower Houſe of Convention. 

From this period of glory, and ſecurity to 
both Kingdoms, from theſe wiſe and patriotic 
acts of the generally national, and not uſual 
Repreſentative in each : inferences arc drawn 
of danger and injuſtice to the King, and peo- 
ple of England: and deductions of diſyrace 
and degradation to the King, and People of 
Ireland. 


Mr. Hume, 


Firſt, 
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-. Firſt, That under the Britiſh Conſtitution, 


the Lords and Commons of England poſſeſs'd an 


inherent right, which had been repeatedly ex- 
erciſed upon the malverſation of the Mo- 
narch, to dethrone him, and alter the line of 
ſucceſſion. 

This propoſition could ſcarcely admit of 
controverſy, if the terms in which it was 
put were ſufficiently exact. If by Lords and 
Commons, are intended the. Houſe of Lords, 
and Houſe of Commons, as at preſent con- 
ſtituted, the propofition is unqueſtionable 
falſe, as I ſhall demonſtrate : if by Commons 
is meant the PeoeLE, the propotition is indiſ- 
putably true. The Rt. Hon, Pamphleteers 
have uſed, and applicd the term in the for- 
mer ſenſe; and, in arguing this great queſ- 
tion, I ſhall conſider that ſenſe, as their con- 
ſtruction of the Commons, in contradiſtinction 
to the People. | 

Under the Britiſh Conſtitution, the Lords 
and Commons of England, have n9 right, upon 
any pretext, to dethrone the King, or alter the 
line of — * Is any veſtige of this right, 
to be ſeen in the Satute Law; in the Common 
Law; or on the Journals of Parliament. 

The Common Law aſſerts, that the King 
can do no wrong, and is incapable of malver- 
ſation. The Statute Law, ſurrounds his Throne 
with terrors; and the Penal forfeitures of 
Life, of Iſtate, of Honor, are ſtationed about 
Majeſty, to guard the King, not only from 
actual, but intended violence. The Journals 
of Parliament, ſpeak an uniformly dutiful, 
and reſpectful language, and have never yet 
preſumed to utter a ſentence, ſo full of Trea- 
ſon to the Sovereign; of Blaſphemy againſt 
the Conſtitution; and of Inſolence to the * 

ple 
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ple; as © We, the two Houſes, have an inhe- 
rent right, upon the malverſation of the King, 
to dethrone him, and alter the line of ſuccef- 
fion.” 

Fhe aſſuming of ſuch a right, by two 
branches of the Legiflature, would be a grofs 
uſurpation on the real acknowledged rights of 
the third : the declaring of ſuch a principle, 
2 violent contradiction of Conſtitutional Doc- 
trine. It is not to be told at this day, much leſs 


to be argued, that the three Eſtates, of which 


the Britiſh Legiſtature confifts, are co-equal, 
co-ordinate, and independant of each other. 
What becomes of this independance, if two 
can judge, puniſh, and annihilate the third ? 
It is gone, and with it the Conſtitution. Two 
independant Eſtates, and one dependant Eſ- 
tate, form the monſter, which the Conſtitution 
diſclaims, abhors, flies from. Is it afferted as 
2 principle, by the friends of Mr. Pitt, in this 
country, that the Majrsrv of the Crown, is 
2 ſlave, and depends for its exiſtence, on the 
good will and pleaſure of the two Houſes of 
Parliament. It is afſefted in a favourite pro- 
duction. But the principle is too glaringly 
abſurd, to be pernicious : too palpably ridicu- 
lous, to need refutation. 

Though the two Houſes in Parliament aſ- 
ſembled, never yet declared, that they had a 
right to depoſe the King, and alter the line of 
ſucceſhon ; yet, the Peers, and People, arrayed 
in the field, have reſiſted had Kings, and dri- 
ven them from the power they had abuſed, 
and the Thrones they had diſgraced. The 
former principle, if ever, muſt be eſtabliſhed 
in breach of the laws of the Land ; of all exiſt- 
ing Laws, which limit, define, and deſcribe the 
reſpective Powers, Privileges, and Preroga- 

tives, 
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tives of the reſpective branches of the Legiſla- 


ture, and cannot be juſtified, or even palliat- 
ed on any ground: the latter act of the Peers, 
and People, has been thought not only ex- 
cuſeable, but laudable, and no infringement 
of a Law, higher than any of theſe; a Law 
paramount to the municipal Inſtitutions of 
any State; a Law written in the heart, of 
Man, by the finger of Cod; the immutable, 
the eternal Law of Reaſon, and Juſtice ; which 
, proclaims, that a Tyrant may, and ſhall be de- 


poſed ; and if equal miſchiefs, are apprehend- 


ed from his Poſterity, that the line of Succeſ- 
ſion may, and ſhall be altered. 

It was, by this Law, that James was expell- 
. ed, and his Son excluded from the Thrones, 
and Kingdoms of Britain, and Ireland, The 
Peers, and Repreſentatives of the People, ſuch 
as I have mentioned, in Convention aſſem- 
bled, conſecrated the Act of the Nation, and 
recognized the original Contract, between the 
King, and People, but did not recognize, or 
veſt, any ſuch principle, or power, of expell- 


ing, and electing Kings, in any future Houſes . 


of Lords and Commons. On the contrary, 
this Convention renounced the elective Prin- 
ciple altogether ; declared the Monarchy He- 
reditary, and made their Conſtitution, not 
the Conſtitution of Poland, but of Britain. 
This principle therefore equally derogat- 
ing, from the dignity, and independence of 
the Crown, and detracting from the natural, 
and Conſtitutional rights of the People, muſt 
be rejected ; but the hot and heavy Propoſi- 
tion, which aſſerts, it may ſtand, with all the 
preceding abſurdities we have refuted, and 
expoſed, and is not unworthy of ſuch Soci-- 
ety. No name, will preſerve them from ac- 
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companying Filmers, and other faſhionable 
courtly treatiſes, to the ſhelves of the Curious ; 
and lying there amongft the other lumber, of 
exploded > yſtem, and forgotten Literature. 

I baſten to the 2nd. Propoſition ; namely, 


That the King of England, under the Iriſh Con- 
fiitution, is alſo by expreſs Law, ipſo fatto, 
King of treland. 


I proteſt, Sir, when Military Stateſmen, who 
might be well excuſed, from writing any 
thing, but ill-ſpelled Billet-Doux, or Men em- 
ployed in any Military department, or the 
unlearned Members, of learned Profeſſione, 


take up the pen, jointly or feverally, and en- 


gage in a political Controverſy, I indulge ve- 


_ ry little, the peeviſhneſs of verbal criticiſm, 


and make eyery good-natured allowance, for 
the inaccuracy of their language. It is not 
very clear, that a King, de jure, or by expreſs 
Law, is therefore, or as they better explain it, 
tpſo facto King, de facto. However, though 
the phraſe is not very correct, the meaning is 
not altogether unintelligible. 

The two Propoſitions are, if after giving 
their words, I may venture to put them into 
mine. 


1ſt. The Lords and Commons of England, 
may elect a King. 
2nd. The King to elected, is King of Ire- 
and. 


The concluſion is, that the Engliſh two 
Houſes of Legiſlature, may ufurp on the 
Crown, and overturn the Conftitution, and in 
doing this, are to be indulged with a delibe- 
rative capacity, and ſomething more than 

| imperial 


© 0 
imperial diſcretion; whereas, Ireland is by 
no means, when her great, nay, her greateſt 
intereſt is concerned, to exerciſe her faculty 
of thinking, or power of acting; but impli- 
citly adopt, and obediently follow the _ 


ons and examples, of the two Houſes in Eng- 
land. To this, they ſay, we are bound by our 
own Law. | | | 

The nature of our compact, and connection, 
with Britain, is little underſtood by ſtrangers, 
who undertake, almoſt immediately on their 
arrival amongſt us, to- initiate the ignorant 
Natives of Ireland, in the myſteries of the 
Iriſh Conſtitution ; and ſteal the name of a 
GREAT Man, to ſanctify the doctrines they 
teach, and ſupport the principles they wiſh to 
propagate. | 
Our Crown is annexed, by an Act of our 
Legiſlature, to the Engliſh Crown. Who ever 
under the Britiſh Conſtitution, eſtabliſhed in 
1689, is King of England, is under the Iriſh, 
Conſtitution, eſtabliſned foon after King alſo 
of Ireland. This is at preſent the ſole viſible 
bond of connection between the two Coun- 
tries. With, or upon Britain as Country ; with, 
or upon her Parliament, as a Legiſlature, we 
have neither connection or dependance. Who 
is the Sovereign of Britain, and who are to 
be his Succeſſors, are known and pointed out 
to us by the Conſtitution of Britain. Her 
two Houſes cannot change her Monarch, ac- 
cording to her Conſtitution, or after the line 
of Succeffion. If Britain was to change her 
form of Government into a Republic, our 
compact ceaſes, our connection with her is at 
an end. If her People and her Peers were in 
the phrenzy of public commotion, to expel 


the reigning Monarch, and exclude the * 
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of Brunſwick from the Throne; nay, if they 
were to recall the race of Stuart from exile, 
and place the Crown of Britain on the head 
of the Pretender; ſtill further, if they were 
to ſubvert the C onſtitution in Church, as well 
as State, declare the Pope head of the Church, 
and reinſtate the Holy Father in all his anti- 
ent temporal and ſpiritual Pofleſhons, is Ire- 


-Jand to renounce her reaſon, becauſe England 


had loſt her wit, and purſue the inſane track 


of the Bedlamites of Britain, to the temples 
of tyranny and ſuperſtition? Yes, ſay the pa- 


triotic Pamphleteers. Deny yourſelves a de- 
Iiberative capacity in your ſupreme earthly 


concern, and take whatever Britain is diſpol- 


ed to give. If we did, we would deſerve the 
treatment of Lunatics, a priſon, a little ſtraw, 
and a ſtrait waiſtcoat. | 

Our connection with Britain, our inter- 
courſe in time of peace, our mutual ſupport 
and affiſtance in time of war, and all the hap- 
pily experienced conſequences of the fraternal 
amity, and fœderal concord, which ſubſiſt be- 
tween us, are indeed valuable, and I prize 
their continuance highly. There is one thing, 
and only one thing more valuable to us,— 
our Freedom. This, as well as thoſe hang 
by the ſame thread, if the Britiſh Legiſlature 
ſhould happen, at any future period, to be 
unwiſe and unjuſt: but by a Chain of Ada- 
mant, if Britain perſeveres in the virtue 
which diſpoſed her to renounce her idle claims, 
and unfounded pretenſions, to a ſupremacy 
cver this Kingdom. 

That ſhe has not the ſhadow of a right 
under one expreſs exiſting Law, the act of 
Recognization, in 1692, is, I think, evident 
from the penning of the Statute. Rightful an- 

nexation 
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nexation of Crown to Crown, is plainly op- 


poſed by the Iriſh Legiſlature, to the wrongtul 
claim of the baniſhed family; and not intend- 
ed to. lay, even by inference or implica- 
tion, a foundation for depriving themſelves 
of deliberative diſcretion, or legiſlative com- 
petence. Our Legiſlature exerciſed the one, 
and declared the other, in, and hy the very 
Act, which it is pretended took both away; 
nay, went farther, and not only did legiſlate 
for Ireland, but pretended to legiflate for 


England; and enadted, that William and 


Mary are, and of right ought to be, King and 
Queen of England. In this Ireland went too 
far. Ireland may, and ought to legiſlate tor it- 
ſelf, but ought not for the other Kingdom, 

without her conſent. | 
At the Revolution, Ireland aſſerted her de- 
liberative capacity, in conſulting upon the 
choice of a chief Magiſtrate: her competence 
to legiſlate for herſelf in this moſt important 
concern, by the Law, acknowledging William 
and Mary as her Sovereigns; and her gratitude 
and diſcretion, by a long enumeration of the 
cauſes which guided her conſultations, and 
determined her preference of William and 
Mary, to James, or any other competitor : 
And noticing only their acceſſion to the 
Crown of England, omits to mention, by 
. what means the two Sovereigns had acccded. 
And yet, from this very ſilence of Ireland, is 
extracted the ſentence of her ſlavery, a fen- 
tence ſuppoſed to be pronounced on herſelf, 
by herſelf, when the was dumb, as to the 
right of election in the two branches of the 
Engliſh Legiſlature, and when the conſtitu— 
tions of both Cauntries conurred, in can- 
M doemning 
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demning the Principle. We may, upon every 
found rational Principle, legiſlate for our- 


ſelves, not for other Countries, and other 


Countries may legiſlate for themſelves, not 
for us. No aſſertion can be weaker than this: 
by the Act of recognition, the Iriſh Legit- 
Jature alfo recognized an inkerent right, un- 
der the Engliſh Conſtitution, in the two 
Engliſh Houſes, to depoſe and elect Kings; a 
rigkt denied, diſallowed, condemned by the 
Engliſh Conſtitution; and no argument is 


more feeble than this, that the Creature of 


an unconſtitutional Power in Britain, is there- 
fore under the Conſtitution of England, which 
it violates, and under the Iriſh Conſtitution, 
which it inſults, % facto, King of Ire- 
land. 

The affected Panegyriſts of the late Attor- 
ney General, the firſt (I preſume political they 
mean) character in the land, load Mr. Fitz- 
Gibbons name with imputations it ought not 
to bear, and ſully his fair fame, by charging 
on him, doctrines of the darkeſt hue, blacker 
than any which have yet ſhaded the com- 
— of this part of his character. I will 

e the advocate of his fair fame, againſt the 
moſt malevolent of all cenſures, the fulfome 
adulation of fooliſh flatterers. 

The fair fame of this eminent Man, cannot 
ſtand very firmly upon the rotten ground of 
political demerit. Merits to the Conſtitution 
he had done. Political delinquencies innu— 
merable. Why will his wretched Toad eaters, 
in an attack upon the Conſtitution, and its il- 
luſtrious Defenders, drag in the name of Fitz- 
gibbon, and compel us, to remember, his doc- 
trines on Attachment—the Commercial Pro- 
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pefitions—the Regency. I omit to enumerate 
his more minute, and leſs marked offences 
againſt the Conſtitution ; and am loath to 
mention, his unvaried oppoſition to every 
meaſure, tending to its ſecurity, or improve- 
ment. Such ſubjects as theſe, ſo juſtly con- 
demned, and ſo recently executed, a pious and 
a delicate Friend would endeavour to withdraw 
from diſſection; would filently depoſit in the 
deepeſt graves, and cover with all the Earth 
he could collect, in the hope not of ſtopping 
the proceſs of putrefaction, but of ſtifling the 

Pertume. | | | 
I will point out the true baſis of his fair 
fame, upon which, he is beginning to build 
with ſpirit, and ſucceſs, and it is my ardent, 
and }itherto well founded expectation, that his 
energetic excrtions will not ceaſe, until the 
ſtructure be complete. It is upon judicial in- 
tegrity, informed wiſdom, and indefatigable 
activity in the diſcharge of his duty, in the 
molt laborieus, as well as the moſt exalted de- 
partment of juſtice; that his glory (a glory lit- 
tle, if at all inferior, to that of a patriotic 
Stateſman, ) begins to riſe, and to claim from 
his Country, for the firſt time, the tribute of 
their admiration, and gratitude. In the courſe 
of a few Months, he has performed the works 
of years. The firſt Court of Juſtice, was an 
Augean Stable, in which the infirmity, and 
incapacity of his flow-paced Predeceſſor, had 
ſuffered filth to accumulate upon filth ; and 
the miſery of indecifion, to be heaped upon 
the iniquity of delay, ſo as to poiſon, a natu- 
rally wholeſome air, and become peftilential 
to the Subjects of the Land. Within the ſhort 
period, fince his advancement to the Scals, the 
pretent 
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common concern of Both. Upon the ground 


J 1 


— Chancellor, has effectually cleanſed ie, 
It. was an Herculean taſk, and Lord Fitz- 
gibbon, in accompliſhing it, has redeemed this 
Country, from one ſcandal, under which it 
long ſuffered, of not being capable to furniſh 
from the Iriſh Bar, a Lawyer qualified to 
enter into competition with the refuſe of the 
Engliſh, whom they ſent us, to fit on the high- 
eſt ſeats of the Law, and injure, by their inſuf- 
hiciency, the juſtice of the country. Lord 
Fitzgibbon's endeavours, to deſtroy the bal- 
lance, and fink the political conſcquence of 
his country, beneath the proud Scale of Bri- 
tain, are the more inexcuſeable, when the 
efforts of Lord Firzgibbon, are raiſing her ju- 
dicial character, to a cocquality with the 
Chancery of England. 

The name of Fitzgibbon, a miſrepreſenta- 
tion of his arguments, and an other Act of 
Parliament (Yelverton's Act,) are drawn up 


againſt the 3d Reſolution of the Whig Club, 
*upon the ground of Exyepienc s, as the Act 
of Recognition, and the famous principle of a 


right inherent, in the two Britiſh Houſes, to 
dethrone the King, were before oppoſed to 
it, on the ground of Right. 

Lord Fitzgibbon admitted the right of Ire- 


land. In point of Right, we were exactly on 


an equal footing with Britain. The imperial 
Conſtitution, a delieate, and complicated piece 
of machinery was diſordered, the main ſpring 


upon which, two ſeperate, and of each other, 
independant Conſtitutions depended, was bro- 


ken: its motions were ſtopped. To repair 
for each, what to each belonged, was the con- 
cern of each Kingdom; and not the joint, or 


of 
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of right, we cannot pretend to interfere with 
the Britiſh Legiſlature, or direct it in any 
matter, which relates to Britain : nor can Bri- 
tain interfere, of right in any matter which 
immediately concerns us, with our Legifla- 
ture. It is ſo abſurd to ſuppoſe, that our Con- 
ſtitution repoſes the higheſt confidence in a 
foreign Legiſlature ; and commits the great 
concern of the country, a matter of ſuch mo- 
ment and magnitude, as the election of the 
ſubſtitute of our Supreme Executive, to the 
Legiflation of Strangers; when we deny them, 
a right of interfering, in things ot the ſmalleſt 
reſpect, and of the very ſlighteſt importance; 
when theſe ſtrangers have renounced the right 
themſelves, and when we, if they preſumed 
to grant twenty Pounds of our money, for the 
building of a Bridge, or the repairs of a Bar- 
rack, would reſiſt the exerciſe of this uncon- 
ſtitutional power, even to rhe death: that I 
muſt vindicate Lord Fitzgibbon, from the 
weakneſs, and wickedneſs, of contending againſt 
the right in Ireland, and for it in England. 
Though a bold, rather too bold, an Aſſertor 
in the Lower Houſe, he had too much value 
for his head, to hazard it on ſuch aſſertions. 
No, Sir, his mode of combating the aſſer— 
tion of our National dignity, and Legiſlative 
independence, was more able, though not 
quite ſo abſurd: more inſidious, not fo avow- 
ed: and better ſuited to his Talents, and more 
agreeable to the Character, he ſuſtained at that 
period. He did not ſhew the dagger, whilſt 
he was meditating the blow. He allowed the 
two Houſes, a Legiſlative competence, to frame 
a bill, enacting, that the Prince of Wales, 
ſhould be Regent of Ireland, this Bill was to 
be tranſmitted—but to whom to his Majeſty 
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of Ireland where was he- the melancholy 
accounts, we received from another Conntry, 
told us, how he was, but could not inform us 
where he was. His Majeſty of Ireland, was 
incapable of the functions of Royalty. If 
Lord Chief Baron Yelverton's Act, was to ope- 
rate, during an interval of time, in which we 
had no poſitive Conſtitution: in a caſe not fore- 
ſeen, conſequently not provided for: and for a 


. purpoſe, which the honeſt, and patriotic framer, 


if he could have contemplated, would have 
abhorred ; in what manner could it have ope- 
ration, according to its Letter, or its Spirit? 
The Bill when it received the Royal Aﬀent in 
England, and here, was to appoint a Subſtitute 
of Royalty, not yet appointed. But who was 
to give it the Royal Aſſent? The King then 
could not. Who could, and by what Autho- 
rity ? 

Yes, Sir, this was TE Q Es Tov. Lord 
Fitzgibbon did not heſitate. He gave a very 
elaborate, but not a very plain Anſwer. The 
great Seal of England, was to give the Royal 
Aﬀent to the Bill. 

When a great Man happens to utter a mo- 
derate or qualified abſurdity, he becomes con- 
temptible in the eyes of ſimple Men; but if 
he ſtrenuouſly aſſerts ſomething extravagant, 
excefhve, and incomprehenſible, to any under- 
ſtanding, the authority of his name, impoſes 
on the credulity of his Hearers; and ſome- 
thing is ſuppoſed to be hid behind the myſ- 
tery, which he can ſee, but which they cannot. 
Lord Fitzgibbon's knowledge, of human Na- 
ture, induced him to make a bold puſh on this 
principle, for Admiration and Followers. He 
fucceeded, but not to the extent he hoped, nor 


in the degree he deſeryed, But a few, out of 
the 
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the many who heard him, believed. A few, 
- however, but theſe very honeſt, and too dull 


to be otherwiſe, returned to their own homes, 


verily perſuaded, and in their Conſciences 


convinced, that what my Lord Thurlow im- 


priſons, when he pleaſes, in an embroidered 


Bag, and carries about with him to St. James's, 


or Weſtminſter Hall, was, de jure, and de 
facto, King of Ireland, and capable of aſſent- 
ing moſt Royalty, to the Bills of our Legiſla- 
ture. This King of Lord Fitzgibbon's crea- 
tion, had a few natutal infirmities, which at- 
tended his Majeſty, before, and after, his ac- 
cetſion to Royalty. He was dumb, till Lord 
Thurlow made him ſpeak. He could never 
utter a ſentence, till it was ſqueezed from 
him, by the ſurly Chancellor. He was deaf, 
till Lord Thurlow thought proper, to make 
him hear. Blind, unfeeling, and unconſcious, 
without power of mind, capacity of know- 
ledge, or poſſeſſion of any of the five ſenſes; 
but, as Lord Thurlow, his Keeper, thought 
proper to lend him a little for the occaſion. 

This Candidate for Royalty, was not well 
| ſupported at the Election. It had but a very 
few Votes, in our Senate, and fewer {till out 
of doors. He was depoſed, by almoſt the uni- 
verſal conſent of the Nation, though his title 
to Supremacy, and his qualifications for Go- 
vernment, are ſtill confidently aſſerted, by 
ſome accompliſhed Gentlemen, who have not 
deſerted him in his diſgrace ; nor has the Im- 
perial Organ, even fince his exile from Ire- 
land, been inattentive to them. I can eaſily 
pardon, Lord Fitzgibbon's partiality at that 
time, to the mute object of his Loyalty. He 
had one great Seal in his eye, when he had the 


other on his lips. | 
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The Iriſh, though a blundering Nation, ima- 
gincd another objection might lie, to the Con- 
ſtitutional Competence of his Iriſh Majcſty, 
(the Engliſh Great Seal,) and the ground was 
. ſuggeſted, by his Advocate, Lord Fitzgibbon. 
He, I mean the Great Scal, ought to be, as he 
was excluded from the Throne of Ireland, up- 
on revolutional principles. For he was ſo 
abject a King, ſo poor ſpirited a Monarch, as 
(if the Iriſh had recognized his Title,) to in- 
tend to Aﬀent to, but one fingle Act, and this 
Act, an Act for his own excluſion. The firſt 
exertion of his Royal Authority, was to be an 
abdication of his Government. The Irith an- 
ticipated, but by a very little, his Royal inten- 
tions, and ſaved him the neceſſity, and the 
mortification of conſenting in form to his own 
dethronement. | 
The Whig Club pledge themſelves to ſup- 
port the Reſtoration of 1782. They bind 
themſelves to maintain Lord Chief Baron 
Yelverton's Act, but not its Miſconſtructions, 
or its Letter againſt its Spirit. If his Majeſty 
thought proper to reſide in Ireland, and aſſent 
in perſon, in our Parliament, to our Bills, 
the Whig Club would not think, nor I dare 
to ſay, would our two Houfes feel, it neceſſary 
to tranſmit our Acts tb his Majeſty i in Britain, 
where he was not; or ſend for the Great Seal 
of England to atteſt—to atteſt what—why, 
what they ſee, and what they hear, with their 
own eyes and their own ears, that the Act 
receives the Royal Aſſent from his Majeſty in 
perſon. No man will be abſurd enough to 
contend, that if his Majeſty in perſon, gives 
the Royal Aﬀent to an Iriſh Bill, in the Iriſh 
Parliament, this Act will not be, from the in- 


f Maut, 1 the Law of the Land. Yet, the Letter 
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of Mr. Yelvyerton's Act is not adhered to. But, 
who will ſay, its Spirit is violated ? 

Under Mr. Yelverton's Act, all Bills muſt 
be tranſmitted to his Majeſty, under the Irith, 
and returned under the Engliſh Great Seal. 
His Majeſty is here. How are the Bills to be 
tranſmitted to him in England, and for what 
purpoſe, when he 1s in Ireland, and ready to 
aſlent in perſon. It is his undoubted Prero- 
gative to do fo, and where are the expreſs 
words in Mr. Yelverton's Act to take it away? 
No Law can command the doing of an im- 
pothble thing, or can be conſtrued fo, as to 
effect an abſurdity. Jex neminem advana ſet 
impaſſibilia cogit, is a legal maxim; it is a 
maxim of reaſon too. 

Mr. Yelvertqn's Act was conceived in wit- 
dom, and is worthy of the clear, and com- 
prehenſive mind of its Patriotic Framer. It 
has been conſtrucd, ſo as by poſſibility to 
make uſcleſs evidence neceſſary; ſo as to lop 
away from the King, his higheſt Prerogative, 
as the hoſpitable and loyal Penalty of his 
Majeſty's viſiting his Kingdom of Ireland; and 
fo as to deny, that an Act paſſed by the King, 
Lords, and Commons, of Ireland, is the Law 
of the Land. The Authors of this Conſtruc— 
tion, reſt upon it, almoſt the whole of their 
abuſe of the Whig Club, and a principle 
which libels the Proceedings, and deſtroys the 
Independence of our Parliament, namely, 
* that no Perfon whatſoever, can legitlate for 
“Ireland, but the King, or Regent of Great 
“ Britain.” 

For this attempt, to reduce us again to the 
yoke of Dependance, and bind us with a Fet- 
ter, not of the entire Legiſlature of Britain 


only, but to make us amenable, to the — 
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ed, unconſtitutional Power, of a Britiſh Con- 
vention : Corruption attempts to ſnatch her 
trumpet from Famr, and blow the praiſes of 
Lord Buckmghan, thraugh our Kingdom. Pam- 
phlets are written by Iriſh Courtiers, to ap- 
plaud and juſtify the Enemy of Ireland. His 
conduct in all its parts, is defended. The 
principles of his Adminiſtration are tortured 
into maxims of Patriotiſm. To heighten the 


ridicule, a Speech of ſome length is compoſ- 


ed for hin, and he is made his own Advo- 


cate and Panegyriſt. The Lucina of Elo- 


quence, 1s called in to aid the delivery. He 
is made to pronounce, to an Iriſh Auditory, a 
long Oration, with unembarraſſed eaſe, and 
unobſtructed fluency; tho' all the art of the 
Obſtetric Goddeſs, was never yet known to 
aſſiſt his real travail, or take away a fingle 
tentence from him, except in quarters. The 
moment of his departure, I will preſume, 
choſen for this happy Addreſs. It was a mo- 
ment of good humour, and when he was moſt 
likely to be well heard. He ends. A plain 


Iriſhman riſes in reply. Hear him. 


* You are, now preparing to fly the Coun- 
* try. I hope, my Lord, for the credit of Iriſh 
** gencrofity, that the ſpirit of a gallant Na- 
„tion, will ſcorn, to moleſt your retreat. 
« Conicious of the deepeſt gilt; ſecluded 
from all intercourſe with Men; deſpiſed 
even by your Dependents, and deteſted by 
* perſons of all ranks and profeſſions, you 
e naturally feel the horrors of a doubtful ef- 
* cape, from an injured Kingdom: and look 
round you with affright, even to the uſual 
« ſupporters, of the Syſtem you wiſhed to 
« eſtabliſh, ſor ſuccour and protection. Calm, 
« my Lord, you may indeed, the fears of a 
« boſom, 


„ 


boſom, that never yet felt, the fortitude of 


manly ſpirit: make an effort to raiſe the 


dejection of an abject ſoul, ſinking under 
the awakened ſenſe of its own deljnqueney: 
compoſe the throbbings of an heart, trem- 
blingly alive, to a very natural apprehen- 
hon, that the rage of a provoked People, 
may ſatiate itſelf, in ſome act of figna], 
and cxemplary vengeance. If I can pene- 
trate the univerſal ſentiment of this Coun- 


* try, your fears are vain. Your perſonal 


character, my Lord, infures the ſafety of 
the Viceroy : and I may venture, without 
riſking much, to aſſure you, that the lenity, 
or contempt of the People, will ſuffer the 
corrupt Oeconomiſt of their Revenue, the 
ſordid parhmonius Peculator of their Free- 
dom, to depart in peace from amongſt them. 
Our very Mobs will diſdain to inſult the 
flight of a gentleman, who calculates the 
chances of Peril with your Lordſhip's ex- 
treme accuracy; and whole courage, of the 
true Parthian kind, has never been known, 
to turn its face to an Enemy. 

* In your fight from a Government you 
can no longer hold; in your eſcape from a 
Kingdom, in which you can neither hope 
for, reſpect to your Character, and ſcarcely 
for ſafety to your Perſon : it muſt be ſome 
conſolation to a mind hke your's, it muſt 
throw a cheering ray of comfort, acroſs the 
gloom of your preſent rage and diſappoint- 
ment, that you have anticipated on the 
People of Ireland, by every inſult to the 
dignity of the Nation, by every injury to 
their Laws, their Revenue, and their Con- 
ſtitution ; their preſent contempt of your 


capacity, their preſent deteſtation of your 


principles, 
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4 principles and conduct, public and private. 


Look back before you leave us; ſce with 


« that fort of ſatisfaction your mind is capa- 
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ble of enjoying, that the national benefits 
which follow at the heels of your ſhort Ad- 
miniſtration, are almoſt as numerous as the 
bleffings which purſue the footſteps of your 
departure. In the, Military and Civil De- 
partments, in our Courts, and in our Camps, 
we behold the Monuments of your Wit- 
dom, and the Trophies of your benig- 
nity. 

No Soldier fighs over the memory of your 
amiable *PrxEDEcEssOR, or recollects, with 
a tear, the extenſive humanity, the almoſt 
prodigal beneficence of that beloved Noble- 
man. Even the ſtale ſplendor of their long 
lamented, and not yet forgotten Favourites, 
fades away, hefore the brighter blaze of 
your. Virtues; and the recent glorics of 
a Bucking hain, almoſt obſcure the civil F ame, 
and military Renown, of a Cumberland, 

and a Granby. But, what are the atchieve- 


ments which have made you the darling of 


the Army? Is it that, when an Officer had 
agreed to reſign, you tranſmitted his Reſig- 

nation with ſpeed and effect; or kept it 
back, lingering on your table, to make a 
market of his Commiſſion, and provide for 
ſome needy Dependant, at the expence of 
a brave, and ill-requited Veteran? Or, 
my Lord, is it that in a moment of pro— 
found peace, you ordered up to your reft- 
dence, all the troops, diſtributed through 
the Kingdom, with ſuch rapid expedition, 
that many ſuppoſed an invading Enemy on 
the coaſt ? Or is it, that when the fainting re- 


* giments, covered with the duſt, of their long 
* marches, 


Duke of Rutland. 
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marches, limped into the Capital; vour wiſ- 
dom, and your humanity commanded their 
immediate encampment, upon a, Swamp, 
outſide the City; and forbad them the ne- 
ceſſary means, of defending themſelves, 
againſt the cold, the damp, the diſeaſe, of 
this ſalutary ſituation ? Is it, that you drain- 
ed the Barracks of the Kingdom, to reple- 
niſh the Hoſpitals? Or, is it, that when the 
ſurviving ſkeletons of a waſted, and enfee- 
bled army, were drawn out, under arms, to 
paſs in review, under your judging eye, to 
{well the filly parade of clumſy vanity, and 
furniſh an hour's economical amuſement : 
you had the heartfelt ſatisfaction of ſeeing, 
that a ſingle encampment, of your contri- 
vance, was more fatal to the Soldiery, than 
the bloodeſt Siege ; that the mortality of a 
Review, ſurpaſſed the carnage of a Battle. 
* Occonomy was the boaſted theme of your 
Partizans. Oeconomy was the prominent 
feature of your profeſſions. You were ta 
ceconomize for Ireland; how have you kept 
the promiſe? As you did every other. Ad- 
herence to your word, in any one point, has 
not injured the conſiſtency of your cha- 
rater. The Penhon Bill, introduced by 
Mr. Forbes ſupported by Mr. Curran— 
ſanction'd by Mr. Grattan—wiſhed for by 
the People of Ireland—did it receive your 
countenance, your protection. The ranks 
of the military were thinned ; but the files 
of corruption, were ta be full and com- 
plete. Prodigality, without check, Profeſ- 
fon, without limit, at the expence of the 
people, is the principle of the great Oecono- 
miſt. A large annual Sum; an income 
mote than double the revenue of ſome So- 
EN L vereign 
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reign Princes, is offered by a poor Nation, 
to their Monarch, not for the ſupport of his 
Crown, not for the ſupply of his Govern- 
ment, but for the private purpoſe of en- 
abling him to exerciſe his Charity and Be- 
neficence. Tho' the millions in his private 
cofters, have ſuffered no ſenfhible diminu- 
tion, no Monarch can be better diſpoſed to 
acts of Benignity, than our Sovereign; and 
his Charities, out of our Pockets, never 
deſcending on the heads of our conſtituti- 
onal Enemies, ſhould not be reſtrained by 
National Poverty, or controuled by Conſti- 
tutional Caution. This is the principle of 
the œconomical Viceroy : This is the act 
of his prudent Adminiſtration. It is not, 
however, altogether indefenſible. Perhaps, 
ſome writer of refined ingenuity, may hereafter 
tell us, in print, that the money of the peo- 
ple, may be more ſafely committed to the 
caprice of a Viceroy, than to the diſcretion 
of the People, or their Repreſentatives : 

nay, than to the wiſdom of the Legiſlature. 
Your defence muſt be always conducted, at 
the expence of truth, decency, and common 
ſenſe. A National and Parliamentary In- 
ſult is the vindication of Buckingham. Upon 
the principle of your vindication, a Money 
Bill may as well originate at the Caſtle, in 
the cabinet of the Viceroy, as in the Houſc 
of Commons; and the Money it grants, be 


levied full as well, in virtue of a King's 


Letter, as by Authority of Parliament. Any 
Sums may be ſqueezed out of the complaiſant 
Majorities. Why is not the fund diminiſhed 
which encreaſes this dangerous complai- 
ſance? Why are not the corrupt cauſe, and 
the alarming effect, to retire within a known 

„ boundary ? 
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boundary? Why, becauſe, according to the 
rational and pious computation of Lord 
Buckingham, a moderate fault is more ſhock- 
ing than exccthye vice: becauſe, a reſtraint 
of dithpation to income, is leſs economical, 
than extravagant waſte, and unbounded 
profuſion. Theſe are the morals, and the 
logie, which are to debauch our underſtand- 


ing, and deſtroy our freedom. Had you, 


my Lord, continued one of the pillars of 
your Coufin's Adminiſtration, in England, the 
Place Bill, and the Revenue Officers Bill, in- 
tended, as the Shields of a fręe Conſtitution, 
againſt the Arrows of Corruption; and 
raiſed, by the wiſdom of Great Britain, be- 
fore her Liberty, might haye ſecured to 
Ireland, as well more of Integrity, in the 
election of the National Repreſentatives, 
as of independent exertions in Parliament, 
when the Repreſentative was elected; and 
knew, that he could not, at the ſame mo- 
ment, and with the ſame hand, hold a ſa- 
cred Confidence, and a ſcandalous Bribe ; 
that he could not be at once, the dignified 
ſervant of the people, and debaſed ſlave of 
Adminiſtration. The Revenue Officers, in juſ- 
tice, ſhould not be robbed of their Franchiſe. Is 
their right of voting, indeed, a Franchiſe ? 
Free of a Corporation, but bound to the 
Cuſtom Houſe, dare they mutter even the 
name of Freedom ? their Franchiſe is beg- 
gary, if they dare be honeſt ; and bread, if 
they are corrupt. You would not rob them 
of the precious right of Free Voters, be- 
cauſe they retain this right, to be robbed 
of it by Adminiſtration, at its pleaſure : 
but would they not be robbed of ſomething, 


* which they value more, the means of 
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their Exiſtence, if they heſitated to lay 


their Franchiſe at the feet of Adminiſ- 


tration? There is no. injuſtice in disfran- 


chiſing a voluntary Slave: but there is a 
groſs iniquity, in permitting. a hoſtile 
Bondſman, to act in the great concern of 
Freedom. He is a Spy, in the habit of a Sol- 
dier: an enemy under the appearance of an 
Ally, in the Camp of the Conſtitution ; and 
ought to be driven from it. with diſgrace, 
if ſuffered to eſcape without puniſhment. 


No! he remains. The punctilious juſtice 


of Lord Buckingham operates in behalf of ' 
little rights ; when the exerciſe of theſe 


Tights are in no way beneficial, or even 


belonging to the Slaves he protects, and 
may be pernicious to the Liberty of Ireland. 
Where was this juſtice, this ſtrict, this im- 
partial, juſtice, when a Petr of the Realm 


was robbed; not of an ideal right, not of a 
4 ſhadowy Priviledge, but of the ſubſtantial 


proviſion, made for the ſupport of his dig- 
nity, out of the funds of the people: at tlie 


* inſtance of Parliament. Where was Juſtice 


then? Yes, this was Juſtice, Juſtice, upon a 


principle, which made an act of unrelenting 


and inhuman ſeverity, appear to an indig- 
nant people, indecently flagitious. A Vice- 


roy pulling from under à virtuous Noble- 


man, the only prop, on which he leand for 


ſupport ; and taking out of his mouth, the 


bread put into it, by the hand of the Nati- 
on, becauſe he dared to be truly noble, to 
deſpife the proud mandate of a contemned 
Court, and exerciſe the priviledge of his 
high ſtation, to adyance the dignity, and 
protect the independence, of his Country, 
preſented a ſpectacle which England gazed 
upon with aſtoniſhment, and Ireland 3 
n 


y „ 
with horror. Here no length of time can 
efface the imprethon, or reconcile, to the 
freedom and generofity, of the Nation, an 
action; in which private ſpite mingled 
with malice to the public, and the meanneſs 
of a ſordid cruelty, was hightened by the 
menace thrown out againſt, and the venge- 
ance inflicted on, a diſtinguiſhed integrity 
in the higheſt department of the State; and 
a probity the more meritorious, from the 
diſtreſſed circumſtances of its dignified Pof- 
ſeſſor. The ſame audacious and infamous Prin- 
ciple, was held out in the diſmifſal of every 
PRER and every GENTLEMAN who dared to 
diſobey the infernal warrant under the hand of 
Buckingham, commanding each, and eyery, 
of them, to be the Executioner of his own 
Independence as a Legiſlator, and of the Le- 
g iſlative freedom of his Country. Iriſh ſpi- 
rit muſt ſtoop to a degree of ſubmiſſion 
equally infamous, and abject, when it recog- 
nizes your principle as a neceflary principle 
of good Government; viz. © That a fingle 
act of Parliamentary integrity conſtitutes 
official incapacity.” Upon this principle the 
Duke of Leinſter, the Earl of Shannon, Mr. 
Ponſonby, and his brother, with many 
others, were diſplaced : and Lord Strang- 


ford loſt the Penſion voted him by Parlia- 


ment. In what right does the Executive ap- 
point to office in Adminiſtration? As the 
Truſtee of the Nation. Is it a faithful dit- 
charge of this great truſt repoſed in our firſt 
Magiſtrate, to convert the noble Piu LARS of 
a free Conſtitution into the rotten props of 
tyrannical Caprice ? is it juſt or is it decent 
in a Stranger to exclude men of principle 
from the ſhare they hold in the Adminiſtra- 

* tion 


©; 


tion of thei? Land: becauſe their complai- 
ſance to the Court does not debaſe itſe}f 
into implicit ſervility, and conſent to the 
unqualified ſlavery of their Country? Muſt 
the Nobles of Ireland be ground into Slaves, 
by a petty Repreſentative of Royalty, be- 
fore they are qualified to aſſiſt in the Coun- 
cils, or act in the high departments of the 
State ? Is this the principle held out by 
Lord Buckingham, to a proud Nobility, and 
a ſpirited People? A Nation like this will 
never be driven by a wiſe Viceroy; to the 
deſperacy of thinking, that patience may be 
no very high virtue : and Loyalty but a 
moderate merit. And yet what muſt we 
think, what muſt we feel, if Treaſon againſt 
the Conſtitution be openly. followed with 
rewards and honors : if an attempt to ſave 
the Country in ite laſt extremity by the nobleſt 
amongſt our Nobles, be purſued, as a 
crime, with penalty, and proſcription ? 
Your panegyriſts may hereafter rake into 
the aſhes, and endeavour to find the embers, 
of a fire long ſince extinguiſhed. They 
will ſtrive to renew the ſcenes, which have 
been long fince ſhifted ; and bring upon the 
ſtage Actors, who have many, many, years 
ago made their laſt exeunt. They will cry 
out ARISTOCRACY. That 132 has 
been long fince broken: and Arxiſtocraey 
is no more. The face of things is changed, 
and there does not exiſt a ground, on which 
ſuch a combination can be ſuppoſed to exiſt 
at preſent. But in truth my Lord I will do 
you Juſtice. You endeayoured to retrieve 
the ſupports you had loſt : though you ne- 
ver will relinquiſh the principles, which 
forced them from your ſide. The heredi- 
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tary ſpirit of the Houſe of Cavendiſh, in 
the Ponſonby's ſpurned connection with a 
Liar : and animated its abhorrence, of any 
alliance, with perſidy and falſchood. The 
noble Duke, whoſe virtues do him more 
honor, than his rank at the head of our 
Peerage, diſdained the Hyæna call of Recon- 
ciliation : and thought it infamy to be rec- 
koned among the friends of Buckingham. 
The EARL or SHanNon, having affiſted in 
pinioning the ruffian arm, raiſed to ſtrike; 
and in wreſting out of the Aſfaffin hand, the 
dagger pointed at the heart of Ireland; 


could not be induced to hold the , em- 


ployments, and the /arge/ patronage, under 
ſuch an Adminiſtration: and ſacrificed 
without regret, what a mind, leſs noble, 
would deem the higheſt confiderations to 
his regards for his Country. The boſom of 
this gencrous Nobleman muſt ſwell with the 
proud recollection, that this ſingle act of 
patriotic beneficence, to a whole commu- 
nity, ſo lignal, and {o ſcaſonable, out- 
weighs in merit, and in worth, a thouſand 
effects of petty ſervices to the numerous 
followers of his power, and the dependants 
on his bountics : and that though it dimi- 
niſhes his power of gratifying himſelf, by 
obliging others, it affords him the ſuperior 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing his Country FREE; 
and HIMSELF conſidered, as one of the moſt 
illuſtrious Inſtruments, of its DELLVER ANCE. 
Upon the ſame principle, and with the ſame 
views, which forced theſe Noblemen to re- 
ſign; the Police eftabliſhmen; has been conti- 
nued, and cheriſhed, by the ceconomic 
Viceroy. Extortion from the purſes of 


Citizens, for the inadequate protection of 
„ their 
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1 
their perſons : Enormous charge for light 
ſervice : fat and greaſy Magiſtracy bloated 
into unwieldy diſtemper, by the ſpoils torn 
from honeſt induſtry, are the ſtaring fea- 
tures of this Inſtitution, ſo far as it regards 
the Reſidents of the Capital: but with re- 
ſpect to the community at large, and our 
ſacred Conftitution, we ſee ſomething lurk- 
ing behind it, ſtill more black and baneful. 
The patrole of the City, is the Body-guard 
of Corruption: the midnight watchman is 
a mid-day Voter: the fund of perſonal ſafe- 
ty is turned into a fink of ſeduction : the 
looking glaſs of an Alderman, in which he 
mult ſee, as often as he looks, the features of 
a monſter and a ſlave is held up to the City, 
as the ſhield, which keeps the knife of mur- 
der from their throats : his ſlumbers on the 
down we have purchaſed are the vigilance, 
and activity, which are to guard us in our 
beds: and the very wine he drinks at City 
coſt to deepen a repoſe, that never wakens 
at the call of duty, is to ſhelter the peacea- 
ble Citizen, from the nightly conſequences 
of miſchievous ebriety and riotous intoxica- 
tion. But why ſhould I attempt to detail 
the glories of your Adminiſtration ? It is 
impoſſible in any ſhort deſcription to diſplay 
all your merits fully. Oconomy-—Reform—Hu- 
manity—Conftitution—The benumbed Sol- 
dier ſtiffening into inſenſibility, cannot, as 
the laſt vital heat, forſakes his frozen body, 
proclaim with a cold tongue, the praiſes of 
princely Oconomy. I will be the Organ of 


* the feelings which have ceaſed in him Re- 


formation too. The man here was viſible in 
the mini/ter. Brutal Crueliy attended neceſ- 
ſary correction: the Piſtol of ſelf-murder 

accom- 
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accompanied the pen of the Calculator: 
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* and REFORM was written in letters of 


blood over the Oftice-door of a little Pecu- 
lator. A rich Engliſh Peer, a Viceroy of 
Ireland, in the firſt ranks of the firſt Nobi- 
lity, in Europe, in the ſacred and moſt 
important truſt his. Sovereign could 
commit to a diſtinguiſhed ſubject, ſtoops 
in the moment of Reform, and with the 
ſentence of death to a Peculator on his lips, 
ſtoops himſelf to feed upon the Ranker 
offices of a grofſer iniquity, ſwindles the 
Nation out of the Bargain it had dearly 


* bought; and puts the fruits of his fraud in- 


to the pocket of his Brother. But I have 
done with your meaſures: The Parliament 
of Ireland has not yet begun. Let them 
inſpect that heap of ſtudied confuſion, the 

Accounts of the Arithmetical Viceroy ; and 
confound his Lady-day Advocates with the re- 
ſult of their examination. Let the ſplitting 
of the Revenue Boards, the encreaſe of 
Penſions, the over-flow of every other chan- 
nel of Corruption; which deluged the 
Land, during this luckleſs period, be re- 
ſerved for the animadverſion of that Auguſt 
Body. I turn with abhorrence from your 
meaſures, with contempt to your Men. 
In your ſelection and employment of the 


* Principal Officers of the State, you have 


ſhewed a ſagacity as blunt, as dull, and as 
unpenetrating, as the choice itſelf, and the 
objects of it, have been. odious, and offen- 
five, to the People. This was a national 
concern : but you diſdained to conſult the 
feelings, or gratify the withes of the Nation. _ 
Neither the advice of the Wiſe, nor the 
influence of the Virtuous, were conſidered 
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* by you, as the proper ſupports of your Go- 

* yernment. Has not your ſucceſs, in advanc- 
ing the ſyſtem of your party, been anſwera- 
able to the ſpirit, and talents, of your crea- 
tures? has not the efficiency of your Go- 


vernment preciſely correſponded, to the re- 


ſpectable characters, of the Inſtruments you 


relied on, to render it. both reputable, and 
effective? Whenever you ſtooped to the 


rare condeſcenſion, of conſulting any other, 


than your own, inimitable Headpiece ; or 


when treachery in your truſt, and acts of a 
blacker Hue, and a more treaſonable com- 
plexion, than thoſe crimes which brought 
the Viceroy of Charles to the block, had 
ſunk you to the abject neceſſity of appearing 
a Culprit at the bar of the Parliament ; and 


to the ſcandal of ſtanding for ever a State 


Criminal upon their Records : who were the 
ſecret Advifers, whoſe Counſels betrayed 
you to this irretrievable peril, who were 
the open Advocates whoſe bold, manly, 
eloquent, and informed, defence has. in- 
volved you 1n irretrievable diſgrace ? Men 
avowing profligacy in principle, and cor- 
ruption in meaſure. Men, whoſe mean ta- 
lents coming to your Court, under the re- 
commendation of a proſtitute, and aban- 
doned diſhoneſty, were well received, high- 
ly promoted, and continue ſtill in office, 
and in Honor. Let them enjoy theſe Honors 
and emoluments. Such Rewards are ſlight 
compenſations for the waſte, the wondrous 
waſte of real dignity; for the proſtitution of 
their talents; contemptible, as theſe ta- 
lents are. And the mifery of being number- 


cd- amongſt the Circæan herd, who have 


foregone the dignity of human Nature, 


upon two legs, to wallow in the ſtye 
(0 of 
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of Corruption, and follow, upon all fours, 
the enchanting Buckingham. Whatever was 
mean in talent, or ſordid in principle, 
amongſt us, you kindly took to yourſelf. 
The diſtinguiſhed ability, and the incor- 
ruptable integrity of the Land, were either 


* overlooked, or under-reached by you; or 


graciouſly reſerved by Providence, for the 
protection of their Country. Let me at- 
tempt a ſketch, not a picture, of ſome of 
the latter. The ſteady, uniform, unſullicd, 
integrity of the venerable EARL, who, 
through the many years of a well ſpent 
Iife, has undeviateingly perſcyered in one 
line of rectitude; and approved himſelf 
the Father of his Country, and the Friend 
of Mankind; not only by the energatic 
activity of his own virtues but by the 
production and calculation of every ſplen- 
did talent, and pure principle in others. 
The prudence of this reſpectable Noble- 


man, matured by age, perfected by expe- 


rience, and untainted by the baſe paſhons 
of mean, and currupt men, were neither 
confided in to, adviſe, nor of courſe could 
be courted to defend, the meaſures of your 
Adminiſtration. From whence ſprung this 
neglect of the Earl, and this neglect of 
him was an inſult to the Kingdom? Proba- 
bly becauſe it was an inſult. It was more. It 
contradicted your avowed principle : It be- 
lied your own profeſſed parſimony. His 
weight, his influence, the ſanctification of 
his very name, might haye been purchaſed 
upon the - cheapeſt terms. You ſtart, my 
Lord,—but it is true. Upon the very cheap- 
eſt terms. Your aſſurance, fortified by 
facts, that your views were honorable, that 
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your meaſures, were wifely conceived, 
and to be honeſtly executed. You have 
been equally diſcreet in the excluſion of 
other men, whom corrupt and unconſtitu- 
tional motives only, could thut aut from 
confidential Councils.—There is a man,— 


* need I name him ?—a man, who was a con- 


ſtitutional Attorney General, and who in 
office, acted with a political probity and 
moderation, to which, unfortunatcly for the 


public, his ſucceſſor was a ſtranger; a man, 
to whom in that office, and fince his ad- 


vancement to a more alevated fituation, the 


* eyes of the Nation have been raiſed, as the 


ableſt Lawyer in the Land; and no leſs 
conſtitutionally honeſt, than judicially able. 


I reſpect the Judges of the Land; and | 
* truſt, none of theſe truly venerable Ma- 
* giſtrates, will ſuppoſe, that I mean any 
* thing, comparatively invidious, in ſaying, 
* that the cleareſt head, the cleaneſt hands, 
* the ſoundeſt heart, and a warm, glowing, 


zealous, attachment to the Laws, and con- 
ſtitution of his Country, diſtinguith the 


 Chier BARON OF THE ExcHnEO ER, and 


place him conſpicuouſly high, in the affec- 
tion, the eſteem, and the confidence, of 


his Countrymen. Has this great Lawyer 
been conſulted upon great legal queſtions, 
* by Mr. Pitt's Viceroy ? Unfortunately for 


the Laws, the Conſtitution, and the miſe— 
rable and degradedCreature, who might have 
profited by the Advice : No: never. Have 
you alſo, deigned, fince your arrival amongſt 
us, to conſult the illuſtrious Mr. Grattan, 
ASSERTOR OF THE RIGHTS OF IRELAND? No. 
The Light of his Country, never was 
permitted to iuminate the. Caſtle, dur- 

ing 


| ' bdered the ſcandalous dignity conferred 
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ing the dark, and diſgraceful, period of 
your gloomy, and unglorified Adminit- 
tration. This Saviour, a ſecond time 
of our Conſtitution, was not allowed, 
to redeem you from the folly, the madneſs, 
of attempting to overturn it. It is an aug- 
mentation of his glory, before almoſt in- 
capable of encreaſe, that the nation is 


* again indebted to the ſplendid eloquence, 


and incorruptible integrity, of this true Pa- 
triot, for a re- aſſertion of its dignity ; for 


* a re-confirmation of its independence.— 


With like ſagacity, with equal virtue, and 


* with the ſame ſucceſs, you attempted, no 


doubt, to ſeduce Mr. Curran, from his 


active loyalty to the Prince, and his ad- 


heſure fidelity to the C onſtitution, into the 
enervating embrace of Corruption: and 
you have beheld with the mingled, and 
grateful emotions of terrified guilt, and 
exaſperated animohty, this prodigy of parts; 
this mind, rich with the rays of native ge- 
nius, and bright with the beams of every 
ſcience, with a proud conſciouſneſs of its 


value, and its virtue, diſdaining to enter 
the Hoſpital, or mingle with the Invali ds, 


of State: and ſcorning to lend the luſtre 
of his luminous talents, ſave to the detection 
of a black conſpiracy againſt his Country; 
and ſave, to the expoſition, not the vindi- 
cation, of characters and conduct, conſe- 
crated by his eloquence, if our language 
can laſt, to immortal diſgrace, In truth, 
I have often lamented, that ſhining abilt- 
ties ſhould be compelled, by any political 
neceffity, to exhauſt themſelves, upon 
mean and deſpicable ſnbjects. I have con- 


on 


ss 


on Verres, as a miſuſe of the Roman Ora— 
tor's power: and it is my opinion, that Ci- 
cero deſcended, when he ſtooped to immor- 
talize, the infamy, of the Sicilian Chief Go- 
vernor. Poſterity may condemn Mr.CurR an. 
The bold flights of his ardent imagination, 
have bcen lately clogged by an aukward in- 
cumbrance. The ſtrong wing of his Eagle- 
pinioned genius, raiſed an animal, more 
flow, more unweildy, and more helpleſs, 
than the Tortoiſe, into ſublime, and =the- 
rial ſituations: but the moment it arrived 
at this ſtrange region, the eminence be— 
came fatal to it: the graſp which held it 
above, was relaxed: it tumbled down hea- - 
vily to its native carth ; and was cruſhed 
by the velocity of its deſcent, to that dirt, 


upon which it crawled, and above which, 


it ſhould never have been elcyated. Cicero 
was aſſaſſinated by a Soldier — Mr. Cui- 
ran's life was aimed at by a Wretch, who 
had been a Soldier; and ſought, under 
your Adminiſtration, to filence Eloquence, 
and ſtifle Patriotiſm. The attempt will 
be repeated : what Government would not 
connive at, and reward the removal of ſuch 
an obſtacle, to its eaſe, and popularity. 


- When the names of Charlemont, Grattan, Forbes, 


and Curran, reinforced by Leinſter, Shan- 
non, Ponſonby, and the ſquadrons, that fled 
from the black flag of a piratical Vice— 
roy, to range themſelves under the Ban- 
ner of the Conſtitution, appear in the 
long roll of Oppofition: What names can 
you repeat ?—A liſt of Buckingham's friends 
would be a lampoon on any Government. 
You are Jeaying the ſupporters of your laſt 
Mcatures, behind you, as the teſtamenta— 
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« ry Executors of your Will, in favour of 
« Ireland. Their'virtues are your laſt be- 
« queſt to us. Precious legacy !—Reſume the 
« Gift : tranſport them, with yourſelf, to the 
« Land, from which you was tranſported to 
« us. We will then endeavour to forget 
« your attempt on our Legiſlature ; and the 
«© other innumerable acts, of atrocious ma- 
« lignity, and miſchief. which marked your 
« Adminiſtration, and branded the Viceroy. 
“ Depart in our peace; you cannot in your 
« own, from amongſtſ us.” 


Let us, Sir, diſmiſs Lord Buckingham for 
ever. No; his friends, the Caſtle Pamphlet 
teers, detain him ſtill amongſt us; and make 
the Rock of our Law, the pedeſtal of his for- 
titude. It is a rock he is chaincd to, with the 
Vulture's DisEAs g, and REMORSE, preying 
upon his entrails : a Heaven-inflicted puniſh- 
ment, for his preſumption ;'in attempting to 
ſteal the celeſtial fire of our Conſtitution, to 
animate the lifeleſs image of Deſpotiſm. His 
Oath, too !—an oath of Office, is made the 
juſtification of ſuperfluous Inſolence, to our 
Parliament. Can he, who is falſe to man, 
be true to God ?—Never. Will any flave 
amoneſt them, ſtand up, and fay, Lord Buck- 
ingham was nice in Tzurr; the moſt neceſ- 
ſary of honourable delicacies ? There are 
proofs, numberleſs proofs, that he was not. 
He ſaw, however, a ſeparation of the King- 
doms, if this was to chooſe her Regent. Does 
the exerciſe of our Right, imply national in- 
diſcretion ? Yes; becauſe we aſſert our Inde- 
pendence, of a lately uſurping, ſubordinate 
body of men, in Britain; we, there? ore, muſt 


ſeparate from Britain herſelf. We are now, 
66 no 
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no otherwiſe connected with Britain, than 
as her King is our's, and our, her's. If ſhe 
can, of right, depoſe her King, ſo can we, 
alſo: For, I hope, we of Ireland, are Men, 
But we are loyal Men ; loyal to our Sove- 
reign, and attached to our Legiſlature ; and 
abhor the idea, of any other King reigning 
over us; or any other, than our own Parlia- 
ment, interfering with our Regulations.— 
Neither Mr. Pitt, nor his Majorities, in the 
Engliſh Parliament, ſhall dethrone our gra- 
cious Monarch ; or alter the line of Succeſſion 
for us: nor ſhall Lord Buckingham, or his 
titthe Minorities here, crown the Great Stal, 
with the Imperial Diadem of Ireland ; or 
make it even a Candidate for the Succeſſion, 
againſt a Prince, who lives in the boſoms of 
our People: and who muſt be as poor, as he 
is rich, in virtue, if he had any thing to 
dread from the ridiculous Competitor, ſet up, 
againſt his Highneſs, by Lord Buckingham. 
The Iriſh Legiſlature ſpurned this Image, 
more groſs than any of idolatrous Supcrſti- 
tion; and acted the honeſt part, which plain 
probity, and unrefining, yet maſculine wis- 
dom, required. They gave Hu, who was 
moſt, (of any thinking Perſon then living,) 
intereſted in the unity of the Executive, and 
in the union of the Empire, the truſt of the 
Supreme Prerogative. They gave to the Son, 
the management of what muſt be, in ſome 
future day, his own Inheritance, during the 
incapacity of his Royal Father. They exert- 
ed a Priviledge, as fully veſted in them, as 
in any other Legiſlature; or in any other Na- 
tion. They eſcaped the ridicule, the impie- 
ty, the injuſtice, the difloyalty, of bowing 


before the Great Seal; of worſhipping Lord 
Buck- 
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Buckingham's Impoſtor; of receding from the 
Equity of the Prince's claim; and holding 
themſelves out to Europe, as a Nation, diſat- 
fected to the perſon and family of our preſent 
Sovereign. If England had poſtponed the 
Prince—but England could not: I will not 
indulge even a ſuppoſition, that Britain could 
have acted ſo groſs a part. If ſhe could, I 
would wiſh for a ſeparation from her. I would 
renounce at any time my connection with 
inſanity, indecency, and injuſtice. 

When Poſterity, after the Revolution o 
Centuries, ſhall look back to this period of 
our Hiſtory, and reading fa#, ſhall be inclined 
to think zhis fact no fable: what muſt they ſup- 
poſe of the Parliament, who could for a mo- 
ment liſten to, and of the politician, who 
could have the confidence to propoſe, for their 
adoption, a meaſure ſo wild, ſo frantic: a 
meaſure, if it were to paſs, ſtamping 
deep and indelible folly on the intellect of 
our great Council; and degradation of the 
moſt diſgraceful kind, on the dignity of the 
Nation. Poſterity muſt think the Parliament 
B in the extreme, and the Orator beſide 

imſelf. What! gravely make a Thing, an 
inanimate thing, a trinket that never had life, or 
intellect : a Seal in dureſs, a dead Priſoner in the 
cuſtody of Lord Thurlow; make tis our 
King? expect this hing to think for us, and with 
us? Yes, Sir, this Imperial Organ, this tongue 
of a dead Emperor, this fign, this ſhadow, was 
to be our King. This was the ingenious de- 
vice of the patriotic Viceroy Lord Bucking- 
ham; and of that ſagacious Stateſman Lord 
Fitzgibbon. 

If we ſave Lord Fitzgibbon from a ſuppoſi- 


tion, which a malignant mind would gy 
N wit 
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with rapture, that he was ſtruggling againſt 
the proud ſenſe of independence, which afflu- 
ence and talents like his almoſt always ſug- 
geſt; ſcrambling for power againſt the con- 
victions of a ſound underſtanding ; and op- 
poſing the hopes of a ſtrong ambition, to the 


compunctions of a heart naturally honeſt; we 


muſt believe, what no man in this Kingdom 
credits, that he is ignorant, of the firſt ele- 
ments of his own profeſſion. The Seal of a 


Lunatic to a Bond, or any other Inſtrument, 


does not give it validity, The Seal is not the 
executing party. It is merely evidence of a 
more deliberate conſideration, in the party 
perfecting the deed. The promptneſs of 
Lord Fitzgibbon's deciſion, would inſtantly 
decree, this intelligencer of fraud, this Voucher of a 
Lye to be torn from the inſtrument, and the 
inſtrument to be cancelled; if it came before 
him in his Court, and required his determina- 


tion judicially. | 


If the Iriſh Legiſlature, could have been 
wrought up, into the madneſs of conſenting 
to ſuch a procedure, the purpoſes of the Fac- 
tion were anſwered, Ridicule of the eonſtitu- 
tional, at that time, the ruling Party, if Lord 
Thurlow refuſed to permit his pums FRIEND 
to atteſt a Lye, and be an Accomplice, in ſo 
grofs a Forgery :—A ſly, inſiduous, connroance, 
a: the halj-eſtabliſhment of the DpESIRED PRIN- 
CiPLE, if his puMs FRIEND, had in the mean 
time changed Hands, and got into the poſſeſ- 
tion of the Engliſh Regent: and a ſort of conſent 
of the Iriſh Legiflatrue, that the Regent of Bri- 
tain, cs ſuch, in athxing is Seal, as evidence 
of the atlent, of the King of Ireland, who then 
ce not to our acts, ſhould legiſlate for Ireland. 


The attempt, tho' unſucceſsful, gave Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon, 
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Gibbon infinite merit, with the Enemies of 
our legiſlative Independence. 

Let us contemplate, with an honeſt, and 
fervent gratitude, the pLEsSrD INSTRUMENTS of 
our Redemption, from this legiſlative Diſ- 
grace, and national Calamity. Let Ireland 
claſp them to her boſom, and wear them on 
her heart. Let the names of GRATTAN, of 
CurRan, of ForBrs, vibrate for ever on her 
ear; and excite in her breaſt, the exquiſite 
ſenſation of parental rapture, exalted into 
refined extacy, by the merits, and virtues of 
Children. Let the immortal cenwus of our 
ſacred Conſtitution, point in future ages, the 
Eye and the Attention, of a free and generous 
Poſterity, to the Tomb of CHarLEmonT; to 
the Monuments of the other illuſtrious PEERSõ, 
who in the days of Peril, expoſed themſelves 
in the front of the Combat; and fought the 
battles of her Freedom : Let her draw them 
round theſe awful remembrancers, of Honor 
unſullied by Corruption; of dignity undebaſ- 
ed by ſervility; of Title unpurchaſed by 
Proſtitution : and tell them: “ Lo: theſe are 
the remains of your Benefactors: the Pa- 
rents, and Protectors, of your ſacred Rights; 
„ the Aſſertors of your GREAT CHARTER; 
_ © the ardent Promoters, and ſteady Patrons, 
« of your Liberty: diſtinguiſhed in their day, 
* by the Admiration; and endeared to the 
* Affections of my emancipated People: yet, 
% reproached too, by a few vile and venal men, 
* becauſe they adhered to your Intereſts : pur- 
„ ſued with uncredited Calamities, becauſe 
& they did not deſert your Party, and betray 
„ your Independance. Check, my Sons, your 
“ riſing anger; and let not the heave of In- 


« dignation overpower the throb of Gratitude. 
Look 
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XX 


Look again at theſe Monuments, where the 
labours of the Patriot Band find reſt; and 
from which TiME has almoſt worn the ſhort 
memorial of their Virtues. I ſee you are 
moved even at the injury of time, to theſe 
repoſitories of more than the pureſt private 
worth : but reſtrain your ſorrows : raiſe 
your heads that bend to the ground ; ſtop 
the tear that is ſtarting to moiſten it: Re- 
gret not that the frames which encloſed 
SUCH SPIRITS are duſt : that even the tombs 
that contain their bones are mouldering into 
decay. A GLory has ſprung from their 
aſhes, that will never die: a Glory that 
whilſt it throws the brighteſt rays, round 
their bleſſed and immortal memories, will 
enlighten ſucceſſive generations with rue 
principle; and animate to patriotic effort. 
Return now my Sons to your ſeveral ſtat- 
ions in ſociety. If the Many cannot aſpire 
to their high rank; let them imitate their 
private virtues. If the yFEw amongſt you 
can : let them as did thoſe whoſe very 
tombs inſpirit poſterity with an emulation 
of adorning the Calendar of Humanity and 
of Patriotiſm, with ſainted names, deſerve 
alſo, to be called the FaTHERS OF THEIR 


 CouNnTRY, and the FRIENDS of MANKIND.” 


